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Vilcabamba _ Revisited 


have always had a fascination 

for little-known and long 
forgotten places. Such a place is 
Vilcabamba, often referred to as 
the 'Lost City’ or ‘Last Refuge’ 
of the Incas, 

When Hiram Bingham discovered 
Machu Picchu in 1911 many believed 
this magnificent and mysterious 
ruin to be Vilcabamba where the 
last remnant of the Incan Empire 
found refuge from the Spaniards, 
This belief, still common, is 
propagated by Peruvian travel pos- 
ters which proclaim: ‘At this 
mountain top citadel, the very 
last Inca raised his eyes to the 
sun and disappeared forever.’ 
However, as Gene Savoy's exciting 
Antisuyo: The Search for the Lost 
Cities of the Amazon and John 
Hemming’s definitively detailed 
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By Gregory Deyermenjian 


and researched The Conquest of the 
Incas, have shown, one must con- 
clude that the Incan ‘Last Refuge’ 
of Vilcabamba lies elsewhere. 

Actually, 'Vilcabamba’ refers 
not only to the legendary city 
(and to the town of 'Vilcabamba 
the New,’ founded by Spaniards in 
the late 16th century), but to an 
entire region of Peru northwest of 
Cuzco and beyond Machu Picchu, 
Geographical features make Vilca- 
bamba a sort of ‘inland island’ 
cut off from the rest of the 
country: bordered by the Urubamba 
River on the east, the high peaks 
of the Cordillera Vilcabamba on 
the southeast, the Apurimac River 
to the south and west, and to the 
north by the Cosireni and Alto 
Urubamba Rivers where dense forest 
falls away to the Amazon Basin, 


This was, and still is, an 
extremely rugged country of 
forested hills, deep gorges, snowy 
peaks and swamps. Flat land is 
rare — narrow trails twist and 
turn along the hillsides overlook- 
ing the rivers. Well above 2,000 
meters in altitude, the air seems 
'thin’ to outsiders, the nights 
uncomfortably cold, 

As the history of this region 
gradually came to light, so did 
the ruins of the city of Vilcabam- 
ba. New information available this 
century adds the following chapter 
to the history of the conquest, 


ABOVE: The Yurac Rumi ['white 
rock'] near Vitcos was sacred to 
the Inca, PHOTO by Edward Ranney 
from Monuments of the Incas, by 
John Hemming and Edward Ranney, 


aving captured and executed 
the Inca Atahualpa, the 
Spanish conquistadores under Fran- 
cisco Pizarro entered the sacred 
city of Cuzco in late 1533 and 
installed the native prince Manco 
as Inca, It took two years for 
Manco to rebel against the 
Spaniards. In the 'Great Rebel- 
lion’ of 1536 his forces laid 
siege to Cuzco and even threatened 
Pizarro’s distant new city of 
Lima, Manco set up headquarters 
during the first year of his re- 
bellion at Calca, in the Yucay 
Valley north of Cuzco, He then 
moved to the massive fortifica- 
tions of Ollantaytambo just north- 
west of this valley. Manco soon 
realized, however, that proximity 
to Cuzco made Ollantaytambo vul-— 
nerable to the Spanish cavalry. 
In mid-1537 he sought out a less 
accessible refuge. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to reach a 
fortress known as Urocoto, thought 
to lie far to the southeast in the 
forests east of Lake Titicaca, he 
led his forces in retreat over the 
Incan road which ran from Ollan- 
taytambo to the northwest, through 
the Panticolla Pass, and emerged 
at the Urubamba near the present- 
day town of Chaullay. The bridge 
‘of Chuquichaca here formed the 
principle entrance into the Vilca- 
bamba region, Manco’s force 
crossed the bridge and followed 
the road westward along the Vitcos 
(now known as the Vilcabamba) 
River, stopping at the fortified 
town of Vitcos, Vitcos occupied a 
ridge at 2,850 meters overlooking 
the valley of the Vitcos River and 
the town of Pucyura — the very 
center of the ‘inland island’ of 
historical Vilcabamba, 

Manco considered this place 
secure and inaccessible, But when 
native forces neglected to fully 
destory the bridge of Chuquichaca, 
the conquistador Rodrigo Orgotiez 
pursued the Inca all the way to 
Vitcos. Although the pursuit of 


* While Manco Led the Life of a 
fugitive, his half-brother PauLLu 
was hailed as the new Inca by the 
Spaniards in Cuzco. Throughout 
Manco's present and future 
privations and struggles against 
Spanish power, Paullu would 
steadfastly support the cause of 
his half-—brother's enemy, even 
Leading the Spaniards' native 
auxiliaries into battle against 
his Incan brethren, 


the rebellious Inca took on the 
intensity of a ‘quest,’ the greedy 
Spaniards paused to plunder, and 
Manco disappeared into deep 
forests, * 

Manco regrouped when the in- 
vaders left Vitcos and set out 
again to find a secure stronghold 
in Chachapoyas, over 150 km to the 
northwest. Remote Chachapoyas 
possessed a well-fortified site 
known as Cuelap. But Manco soon 
changed his mind, Heading back 
towards Vilcabamba, he took the 
time to instigate rebellion, 
attack various Spaniards and 
revenge himself upon tribes which 
had collaborated with the Euro-— 
peans, These acts, together with 
renewed uprisings in the Lake 
Titicaca area in 1539, signalled 
the beginning of Manco’s ‘Second 
Rebellion. ' 

Spaniards in Peru had long been 
embroiled in their own civil wars, 
but by 1539 their military 
successes had put an end to native 
hopes of pushing the Christians to 
the sea. Manco returned to Vilca— 
bamba, determined to find a more 
secure refuge there. To this end 
he moved his headquarters to the 
far side of the watershed which 
separates the Vitcos Valley to the 
east from the Pampaconas Valley to 
the west. Crossing the nearly 
3,500m-high pass of Colpacasa, he 
contimed down the valley of the 
Pampaconas-Concevidayoc River and 
beyond into the deep forests to 
the west-north-west, Here, in an 
area now known as Espiritu Pampa, 
Manco established his ‘Last 
Refuge,’ his city of Vilcabamba, 


cr 


Some form of settlement, per 
haps even a commercial center for 
jungle produce, may have already 
existed here. Manco now trans- 
formed it totally. At 1,340m (far 
below that of any other Incan 
city), he built his capital city, 
replete with palaces, temples, 
stone dwellings, streets, canals, 
bridges, fountains and squares. 
Spanish-style roofing tiles atop 
some of its buildings show that 
this was an Incan city partly 
built after contact with the 
European invader. 

In April 1539 a Spanish force 
under Gonzalo Pizarro reached Vit- 
cos, but the harsh topography 
forced them to abandon their 
horses as they marched west over 
the pass of Colpacasa and on down 
through the Concevidayoc Valley. 
On a hillside traverse at a place 
called Chuquillusca, some 22 km 
southeast of the city of Vilcabam- 
ba, they walked into a trap: 
native warriors on the hills above 
rolled great boulders down upon 
them, inflicting heavy casualties, 
Only by climbing higher were the 
Spanish able to out-—flank their 
attackers, capture Chuquillusca 
and defeat Manco. Manco barely 
escaped with his life by swimming 
across the Concevidayoc and hiding 
in the deep forests. The Span- 
iards captured Manco's wife and 
various Incan nobles, They then 
pressed on to the city of Vilca- 
bamba, which they probably 
occupied briefly. 

The Spaniards’ invasion cost 
them dearly, but civil strife 
continued. When the Spaniards 
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left Vilcabamba, Manco Inca re- 
turned to his city and set about 
organizing his state. Now and 
then he conducted raids across the 
border into Spanish-occupied Peru, 
Once he even set out for refuge in 
Quito to the far north but pulled 
back when he found the route over— 
run with armed Spaniards and 
hostile tribes, 

In 1542, supporters of Pizarro 
defeated Diego de Almagro, Seven 
members of the Almagrist faction 
took refuge at Vitcos with Manco, 
who was partial to Almagro, Manco 
welcomed this opportunity to have 
Spanish soldiers instruct his 
warriors in the use of European 
weapons, For a while, in 1544, he 
even considered emerging from 
Vilcabamba if he could receive 
certain concessions from the new 
viceroy. It never happened, 

Manco’s Almagrist guest plotted 
a surprise attack. Hoping to gain 
pardons from royal authorities, 
they suddenly fell upon the Inca 
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in the main square of Vitcos while 
he was playing a game of quoits 
(similar to "horseshoes’). They 
stabbed him. Manco died three 
days later. His embalmed body was 
taken to the city of Vilcabamba to 
sit with the mummies of other 
Incas. 

None of Manco’s murderers 
escaped alive from Vilcabamba. 
But Manco had been an uncommonly 
able and respected leader. He 
combined noble birth and admini— 
strative ability with innovation, 
skill and courage in military 
matters. His death was a serious 
blow to the rebel state. 

Under Manco’s son, Sayri-Tupac, 
a period of isolationism set in, 
Raids against Spaniards ceased and 
the newly-learned fighting methods 
were forgotten. Spanish influence 
was rejected in favor of tradi-— 
tional Incan ways. 

Until 1548 the Spaniards were 
too busy warring amongst them- 
selves to attend to the ‘Vilcabam— 
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ba problem.’ With the royalist 
ascendancy, however, this changed. 
A tamed Inca now became an obses- 
sion of the Spanish. The knew 
that as long as there was an 
independent native ruler with his 
own relatively inaccessible 
autonomous state, they would never 
be able to consolidate their 
power. The Spaniards once again 
hoped to lure the Inca out of 
Vilcabamba. Sayri-Tupac was of- 
fered estates in the Cuzco area 
and puppet rulership. Negotia-— 
tions contimed sporadically, in- 
terrupted only in 1555 when some 
rebellious settlers joined the 
Indian holdouts in their enclave 
and instigated raids into Spanish- 
occupied Peru, 

Two years later, Sayri—Tupac 
did emerge. He accepted an estate 
in the sacred valley of the Yucay 
just north of Cuzco. But the 
‘royal fringe’ — an important 
symbol of Inca power — remained 
in Vilcabamba with militant com 


manders, With Sayri-Tupac’s de- 
parture, his older half-brother, 
Titu-Cusi, became official ruler 
of the Vilcabamba state. With 
Sayri-Tupac’s death in 1560, Titu- 
Cusi became Inca, 

Here now was a native ruler who 
had witnessed his father’s murder 
by Spaniards 16 years earlier. 
With his formal investiture, raids 
upon Spanish settlements and cara- 
vans increased for a while. But 
Titu-Cusi did not wish to provoke 
a large-scale invasion of Vilca- 
bamba, well aware that his small 
state numbering but a few thousand 
subjects would suffer greatly from 
any major attack, For their part, 
the Spaniards wished to avoid yet 
another costly expedition into the 
jungle, having failed in two pre- 
vious forays, Negotiations fol- 
lowed, Titu-Cusi held out hope 
that he might at some point emerge 
peacefully or accept Christian 
missionaries, Negotiations led to 
concessions, By 1569 both Titu 
Cusi and his son accepted baptism. 
Two priests, Friars Marcos Garcia 
and Diego Ortiz, were granted 
permission to preach within Vilca— 
bamba Province. Garcia even built 
one church in Pucyura and Ortiz 
another at Huarancalla, 

Nominally a Christian, Titu- 
Cusi remained head of the Incan 
religion, A principle site of 
this religion, the city of Vilca- 
bamba contained sacred stones and 
temples, including what Christian 
chroniclers like to refer to as 
the ‘University of Idolatries.’ 
Spanish friars implored the Inca 
for permission to visit his city 
of Vilcabamba, and in early 1570, 
at the height of the rainy season, 
he allowed them to accompany him 
on a wet and muddy journey. The 
friars, however, found themselves 
frustrated at being restricted to 
the outskirts of the city. Addi- 
tionally, they had to endure what 
Spanish chroniclers termed as-— 
saults on their chastity by native 
women, urged on by native priests 
wishing to discredit the Chris-— 
tians, The friars soon walked 
back to Pucyura, but not until 
Titu-Cusi had narrated his 
"Relacion’ to them. This docu- 
ment, containing much historical 
information about Vilcabamba and 
its inhabitants, survives today. 

In righteous wrath, the friars 
now turned their attention to 


another important religious site, 
the shrine of Chuquipalta situated 
just south of Vitcos on top of a 
huge carved white rock ('yurac-— 
rumi’ in Quechua). Leading some 
young Christian natives there, the 
friars burned and exorcised the 
site, Although a heinous crime by 
Incan standards, deserving the 
death penalty, Titu-Cusi merely 
expelled Garcia while allowing the 
more popular Ortiz to stay at 
Huarancalla, 

A cagey Titu-Cusi kept. the 
Spanish authorities pacified by 
appearing to pay homage, At the 
same time he barred Spanish 
traders and made sure that no news 
of mineral wealth within Vilcabam— 
ba reached the outside. 


n May 1571, while visiting 

the site of his father’s 
death at Vitcos, Titu-Cusi fell 
ill following a night of fencing 
and heavy drinking. He died the 
next morning. MIncan captains 
blamed Father Ortiz for his death, 
The priest was forced to say a 
Mass, and when this failed to 
bring the Inca back to life, he 
was tortured and killed. 

The state of Vilcabamba once 
again closed its borders and with- 
drew in sullen isolation, Its 
inhabitants destroyed churches and 
other reminders of Christian in- 
fluence. Spanish envoys across 
the Apurimac and Urubamba Rivers 
knew nothing of the death of Titu- 
Cusi. The new Viceroy, Francisco 
de Toledo, was becoming impatient, 
He insisted the Inca emerge and 
contemplated military action to 
bring this about. In March 1572 
native commanders killed a promi-— 
nent Spanish envoy bearing a let- 
ter from the Viceroy. This was 
the last straw. On April 14 
1572, Viceroy Toledo declared war. 

A Spanish force took the bridge 
at Chuguichaca, The main attack 
force of 250 Spaniards and 1500 
native auxiliaries commanded by 
Martin Hurtado de Arbieto entered 
Inca territory. At Coyao-chaca, a 
native force ambushed the Span- 
iards who, with superior arms, 
especially arquebuses, beat off 
the attack. To cut off the Inca's 
escape routes, Arbieto sent one 
detachment of armed Spaniards 
across the Apurimac by way of the 
Incan bridge at Cusambi (now 


Osambre) in the southwest corner 
of Vilcabamba. Another force 
occupied the bridge. Arbieto’s 
main invasion force pursued the 
fleeing natives toward the city of 
Vilcabamba. 

Crossing Colpacasa Pass the 
Spaniards occupied the town of 
Pampaconas at 3,000m. Here the 
harsh terrain, the altitude and an 
outbreak of measles forced them to 
rest for 13 days before pushing 
down the rugged valley of the 
Pampaconas—turned—Concevidayoc 
River. 

Unbeknownst to the Spaniards, 
Indians waited with large boulders 
at Huayna Pucara, a fort blocking 
their westward way. Learning this 
from a traitorous Incan captain, 
the Spaniards climbed up the steep 
and thickly vegetated slopes and 
outflanked the native defenders, 
The next day the Spanish force 
headed northwest, past the unde— 
fended ‘old fort’ of Machu Pucara 
and on to Marcanay, where they 
found abandoned food. On June 
2Ath, forced to leave their horses 
behind because of the thickness of 
the forest, the Spaniards finally 
entered the city of Vilcabamba on 
foot. They found it burned and 
abandoned — the new Inca, Tupac— 
Amaru, gone. 

One of of Arbieto’s captains, 
Martin Garcia de Loyola, ranged 
far to the north in hot pursuit, 
Using information from captive 
Indians, the Spaniards took down 
the Urubamba in rafts. Deep in 
the jungle they finally came upon 
Tupac Amaru himself, 

Retracing their way back 
through the city of Vilcabamba, 
the Pampacnoas and the Vitcos 
Valley, the main body of Spaniards 
paused at the bridge at Chuqui- 
chaca. Here, in honor of their 
triumph, they founded the town of 
San Francisco de la Victoria de 
Vilcabamba. Near Marcanay, they 
dug up the remains of Padre Ortiz 
and reburied them under the altar 
of the new town’s church, (This 
town was relocated in 1586 toa 
place southeast of Colpacasa Pass, 
It is now known as 'Vilcabamba 
Nuevo. ’) 

On September 21st, the last 
'Vilcabamba King,’ Tupac Amaru, 
was led into Cuzco by a chain of 
gold around his neck. Three days 
later, on September 24th, he was 
executed in the main square of 
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Cuzco. His death, the occupation 
of the Vilcabamba province, and 
the dispersal and humbling of the 
remaining Incan nobility, put an 
end to any hopes of a resurgent 
Vilcabamba state. 


The Spaniards now set about 
exploiting Vilcabamba Province, 
treating its inhabitants as slaves 
for the production of sugar, coca 
and silver. The new governor had 
the bridge of Chuquichaca patrol- 
led to prevent amyone escaping. 

But by the mid-17th century the 


area had become unprofitable. The 
population, decimated by war and 
abuse, drifted away. Soon only 
two villages remained, one at 
Lucma just north of the site of 
Vitcos and another at Vilcabamba 
Nuevo, The province fell into a 
state of sleepy and isolated 
neglect. The city of Vilcabamba, 
its location never recorded, 
became legend. 


More than 200 years passed, 
Out of Hiram Bingham’s journeys in 
1911, during which he discovered 
Machu Picchu, Vitcos and the white 
rock at Chuquipalta, sprung the 
belief that Machu Picchu was the 
city of Vilcabamba. Bingham 
crossed Colpacasa Pass and plunged 
into the unmapped Espiritu Pampa 
area where he actually succeeded 
in finding some Incan sites. But 
the vast majority of the ruins 
remained hidden, covered SPY. dense 


THE RUINS 
of Vilca- 
bamba Viejo, 
the "Last 
Refuge, -! 
overgrown 

by forest, 


forest. 

Not until the expeditions of 
1964 and 1965 did Gene Savoy 
definitively identify the Espiritu 
Pampa ruins as Vilcabamba, the 
Inca’s last refuge. And in 1966, 
Mark Howell and Tony Morrison 
found evidence of a fire at 
Espiritu Pampa, thus confirming 
reports in historical records of 
the burning of the city. 


L ast year I traveled to Peru 
eager to visit and photograph 
this forgotten region -- 
especially the lost city of 
Vilcabamba, My party entered at 
Chaullay, at a point where once 
stood the bridge of Chuquichaca. 
We bumped by truck down a 
recently-cut dirt road which leads 
west and runs approximately 
parallel to the eastward-flowing 
river once called the Vitcos, but 
now known as the Vilcabamba. We 
spashed through small streams 
flowing across the road, 

Darkness fell hours before we 
arrived in the pouring rain at the 
road's end. Here, at 500 m, was 
the small town of Yupanca — 20 to 
30 stick dwellings with thatch and 
corrugated tin roofs, We accepted 
a gracious offer to spend the 
night on a packed dirt floor 
sheltered from the rain, 

The next morning we hired mules 
and a driver and headed south, 
following the course of the river 


to Lucma, the district capital, a 
town of well-made stucco and adobe 
houses which dates back to the 
16th century. 

We contimed over a narrow and 
dusty trail up to the white-washed 
stucco town of Pucyura at 2,650 m. 
Here the Inca once billeted his 
troops. It is the last government 
checkpoint, and we presented our 
papers from the Instituto Nacional 
de Cultura granting us permission 
to enter the Vilcabamba region, 
then contimed southward 
a pleasantly wooded terrain where 
wispy eucalyptus trees lined the 
road, By late morning we arrived 
at the small town of Huancacalla 
and set up camp in a small field, 

That afternoon an Indian boy 
guided us across the Vilcabamba 
River over a bridge of rough logs, 
sticks, dirt and living vegeta— 
tion. On the other side we 
climbed through high grass and 
thick bushes, 

Mist swirled around us as we 
slogged up to an area of scrub 
grass where we found a large 
boulder. A scooped-out seat 
appeared to be carved into it, 
giving it a 'throne-like’ appear— 
ance, Smooth-sided granite blocks 
lay scattered beyond. Crude, 
crumbling stone walls encircled 
the site, and in the very midst of 
it all stood a huge boulder as 
large as a house. Moss covered a 
oor ia of at surface but the 
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rest — perfectly smooth, dark and 

shiny-wet — had various carved 
seats, steps and niches. On one 
of its broad sides we observed 
geometrical designs and ‘pegs’ in 
bas-relief and steep, narrow steps 
apparently going nowhere. 

Doubtless, this was Yurac-Rumi 
(‘white rock’), the heart of the 
sacred Incan shrine of Chuquipal- 
ta, desecrated by Ortiz and Garcia 
in 1570. It is now known as Nusta 
Espana. Records indicate that 
Chuquipalta lay above a spring 
overlooking a pool. Incan priests 
discerned apparitions in the murky 
water. We found no pool but could 
hear water bubble noisily through 
the smooth and angular grooves 
carved into granite. The mists 
swirled around us — an eerie and 
imposing site, 

Climbing northwest we came toa 
broad expanse known as Rosas Pata, 
Before us, partly swathed in 
cloud, lay the ruined Inca for- 
tress town of Vitcos, 

The stonework here is rougher 
than that found at Cuzco, but 
impressive nonethless. Gigantic 
slabs of granite formed lintels 
over large well-fitted blocks, 
Doorways exuded an aura of pon- 
derousness and power. Walls in 
various stages of ruin rambled for 
hundreds of meters in different 
directions, some undulating along 
the tops of massive earthworks 
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over the tumbled edifices below. 

A maze of ruined walls and 
structures opened out onto a broad 
field, possibly where Manco Inca 
was murdered by his Spanish guests 
as he played that fateful game of 
quoits. It is easy to conjure up 
a vision of the insidious deed 
amidst these melancholy surround— 
ings. And there, far down the 
western ridge of this site, we 
could see the town of Pucyura 
where yet another Inca, Titu Cusi, 
died in 1571 after a night of 
drinking, 

We left the next morning, 
climbing steadily to the west — a 
stremous effort. As we emerged 
onto a sort of plateau, the town 
of Vilcabamba Nuevo lay before us, 
looking like an enchanted village. 
Low clouds and mists hovered just 
above the thatch roofs of its 
darkly weathered stone homes, An 
eerie, early afternoon darkness 
contrasted with the bright glare 
reflecting off snow-covered peaks, 
We walked past the bell tower of a 
ruined church, encountering no one 
save for three silent young boys. 

Leaving Vilcabamba the New 
behind, we crossed the Colpacasa 
Pass. The cold rain froze our 
hands and faces while wderneath 
our rain gear we sweated from 
exertion. Atop the pass stood a 
small shrine — an adobe hut 
housing paper flowers, an altar 
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and a Santa Rosa de Lima doll. We 
rested here, 

As we descended, the climate 
changed and a refreshing warm 
breeze welcomed us. We wound down 


through fog, shrubs and low trees. 

the mud we occasionally 
glimpsed remnants of Incan highway 
stonework, Hills, rocks, vegeta— 
tion, above and below, sparkled in 
the crystaline air, 

Our slow but steady decline 
through the increasingly sub- 
tropical area took us across the 
Chalcha River and along the many 
rapids of the Pampaconas. High 
hills covered with lush vegetation 
rose steeply on either side, 
Prior to Bingham’s 1911-12 expedi— 
tions over Colpacasa Pass, none of 
this area appeared on maps. 
Towards evening we climbed a 
slight rise above the left bank of 
the Pampaconas River and came to a 
gently rolling field of scrub 
grass. We kicked aside the cow 
dung and made camp. 

We were told that this place, 
consisting of a single thatched 
hut, was known both as Hututo and 
Pampaconas. But the Pampaconas 
where the Spanish envoy met 
Titucusi in 1565 and where the 
invading Spanish forces converged 
in 1572 had been described as a 
good-sized town. It appears that 
we must have passed to the north 
of Pampaconas, closer to the 


and that we now found 
ourselves to the northwest — 
probably in Hututo. 

Above us to the north a 
brilliant sunset cast a magical 
yellow glow over the lush hills, 
Though the evening grew uncom— 


xiver, 


fortably cold, some Indians from 
the surrounding area appeared at 
our campsite with a battery— 
powered record player and enter— 
tained us with Quechua music and 
dancing. 


he next morning we set off 

west-north-west, traveling 
through dense forest over a narrow 
trail which snaked along the sides 
of the hills. Occasionally, rem- 
nants of Incan trail provided 
stone steps through this swampy, 
highland jungle. At times the 
river receded far below us, ob- 
scured by trees. Several times we 
pressed against the hill to let 
campesinos pass us on the narrow 
trail. Leading mules laden with 
bags of coffee beans, they greeted 
us with "Buenos dias, Viracocha.’ 
(The Incan creator—-god, known as 
Viracocha, is described as light 
complexioned, thus the term's use 
in greeting gringos.) 

Crossing a particularly narrow 
and shaky stick-and-dirt bridge 
over a tributary of the Pampa- 
conas, we emerged on a dry, 
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boulderstrews flood plain, i‘ 
small river flowed through the 
middle of this sea of boulders and 
joined the Pampaconas. Our guide 
called it the Rio Sootsootsingka— 
na. It formed a lazy lagoon 
before flowing off as the Concevi-— 
dayoc. It was here, in late 
afternoon, that we set up camp. 

The next day, we left the plain 
below, traveling northward, 
ascending and descending the high 
jungle trails on our way through 
the rugged area of Chuquillusca 
and Huayna Pucara. We passed 
through an area where Machu Pucara 
must have been in the 16th 
century, At length we came upon a 
dwelling, identified both as San 
Martin and Concevidayoc. Within 
this area of inner Vilcabamba, 
more and more signs of recent 
human habitation appeared — burnt 
grass and forest, wooden fences, 
banana plants, citrus trees and 
coffee bushes, We were now within 
"striking distance’ of Espiritu 
Pampa. 

In near-darkmess and rain our 
party inched laboriously along 
until at last we stumbled, 
together with our animals, down 
one final steep slope of loose wet 
rocks and mud, Chilled and mumb 
with exhaustion, we had reached 
Espiritu Pampa where we sprawled 
on the porch of the single 
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thatched hut that exists there. 

It rained on our first day at 
Espiritu Pampa. At mid-morning 
our guide, together with some 
local Indians, left to cut a path 
to the ruins, In the early after— 
noon we set off for the ruined 
city. We headed south through 
thick forest, past patches of 
cleared forest and immense stumps, 
At one point our guide scrambled 
away to return with a campesino, a 
sort of ‘guardian of the ruins,’ 

A mass of thick vegetation 
covered everything. We might have 
walked through the Inca city with- 
out seeing it, but the guardian 
repeatedly directed our attention 
to stone walls, rectangular rooms 
with doorways topped by mammoth 
lintels, streets Sen pathways. 
The stonework appeared somewhat 
cruder than at Vitcos and con- 
siderably more so than at Cuzco, 
Vilcabamba was obviously hastily 
constructed as a refuge. All the 
structures lacked roofs — the 
thatch having long ago rotted or 
burned away. Roots of gigantic 
trees enveloped some of the walls. 
Above, the jungle canopy blocked 
out the sun, The city seemed to 
spread out endlessly. 

I was unable to distinguish any 
of the levels of the city 
described by Savoy. Some slabs of 
rock of various sizes and shapes, 
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leaning against one inside iu 
were perhaps the ‘building acces- 
sories’ Savoy mentioned. Some 
thick walls had rectangular 
niches, while others contained 
those mysterious man-sized niches 
that one also sees at Colcampata, 
the palace of Inca Manco Capac in 
Cuzco, and Machu Picchu. Pushing 
further into this jungle metropo— 
lis we came across large boulders 
placed square in the middle of 
what was once a street. Our guide 
told us these comprised the ’tomb 
of Manco Inca,’ Strange feelings 
of awe for that dark and moldering 
site followed us back that night 
to Espiritu Pampa. 

That night when we returned 
from the ruins, our mule driver 
announced he had had enough He 
would go no further. He con- 
sidered the bridges up north too 
rickety for his mules. We could 
only persuade him to go as far as 
the first bridge. Just as the 
Inca Tupac Amaru fled to his 
refuge of Vilcabamba, so we too 
found it necessary to beat a hasty 
retreat. Without mules, it 
promised to be rough going. We 
set off early the next morning, 
eager to make as much time as 
possible. The first bridge was 
dangerous indeed, but not much 
more so than the others. Still, 
the mule driver refused to recon- 


sider, so we loaded our backpacks 
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and set out. Soon even the usual— 
ly ‘superhuman’ Peruvians in our 
party seemed exhausted and were 
slipping on the path. 

Over the next few days we 
continued in a northeasterly 
direction, following the Cosireni 
River and crossing its tributary, 
the San Miguel. After passing 
through the largely Indian town of 
Chuangiri we made our way through 
numerous small hamlets until we 
finally struggled into the dusty 
settlement of Monterrico, a 
frontier town connected by a dirt 
road to Quillabamba, the capital 
of the province. A dusty 
thoroughfare ran through town, 
lined by cafes, houses and shops 
with flat roofs of corrugated tin, 
Inside, dim electric light bulbs 
hung suspended over pounded dirt 
floors. 

In Monterrico we boarded a 
large truck loaded with bales of 
coffee, beans, bananas and animal 
hides, and began the long, bumpy 
ride to Quillabamba. From there 
we took the train to Cuzco, 

On this return trip to Cuzco, 
the ‘navel’ of the Inca Empire, I 
savored the contentment that comes 
with fulfilling a dream. That 
fascination of mine for little— 
known and long-forgotten places — 
well, I had been to Vilcabamba! 
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Hacking 
Condors 


By Peter Schoomaker 


‘El Condor’ 


Yo soy el condor, vuelo 
Sobre ti que caminas 

Y de pronto en un ruedo 
De viento, pluma, garras, 
te asalto y te levanto 

En un ciclon silbante 

De huracando frio.! 


I am the condor, I fly 
Over you who walk 

And suddenly in a tornado 
Of wind, feathers, claws, 

I attack you and lift you 
In a whistling cyclone 

Of cold turbulent wind.? 


eruda’s poem certainly cap- 

tures the grandeur and mys- 
tery evoked by the condor, The 
sight of this largest cathartid 
floating effortlessly past a high 
mountain ridge on its three—meter 
wings is almost magical, 

But, superstition and misinfor- 
mation surround the condor, Cor- 
trary to Neruda, the condor never 
attacks and carries away its prey 
with its turkey-like feet. In 
fact, the condor is a rather 
reclusive and cautious bird 
feeding mainly on carrion, 

To add to the confusion, there 
are actually two species of 
condor. One is the Andean condor 
(Vultur gryphus) with a population 
of perhaps 20,000 extending from 
the Colombian highlands through 
western South America to Tierra 
del Fuego. The other is the al- 
most extinct California condor 
(Gymnogyps californicus) whose 
mumbers have declined steadily to 
about 20 individuals inhabiting a 
range of mountains north of Los 
Angeles, It is with this endar- 
gered cousin of the Andean condor 
that the Condor Project, conducted 
in northern Peru, really begins, 

Because the population of the 


California condor is so dangerous— 
ly low, the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service in cooperation 
with various conservation groups 
launched a program aimed at aug- 
menting their numbers, Under this 
program, young condors are removed 
from their nests and raised in 
captivity. Several adults are 
kept in captivity. This increases 
the rate of reproduction, Both 
Andean and California condors 
normally lay one egg every two 
years, But in captivity, one pair 
of Andean condors at the Bronx Zoo 
was encouranged to lay three eggs 
in one season, The young are then 
released into the wild, 

Nonetheless, removing up to 
one-fourth of the already 
diminishing California condor 
population without some knowledge 
of the bird's life history and the 
appropriate capture and release 
techniques would be foolhardy to 
say the least. 


1 - Pablo Neruda, The Captain's 
Verses, New Directions Books, New 
York, 1972. 


2 -A Loose translation by author 
of the 1st verse of 'EL Condor,' 


This is where the Andean condor 
fits in, Relatively common, easi-— 
ly bred in captivity and, most 
importantly, similar to Gymnogyps 
in size and behavior, the Andean 
condor is the ideal candidate to 
perfect capture, rearing and re—- 
leasing techniques for subsequent 
use with the California condor, 

Thus, the Condor Project, car- 
ried out by Mike Wallace and Stan 
Temple from the University of 
Wisconsin in cooperation with the 
Peruvian Ministry of Agriculture, 
came about, 

Begimning in May 1980 and last- 
ing until August 1982, the project 
set out to raise and release in 
Peru eleven young Andean condors 
bred at the Bronx Zoo in New York 
and the Patuxent Wildlife Center 
in Maryland. We also wanted to 
test out some capture techniques 
on wild Andean condors. The 
success of our captively raised 
and released birds in adapting to 
the wild would be compared to the 
observed breeding biology and 
behavior of wild Andean condors, 


low and rugged range of 


coastal desert mountains, the 
Cerro Illescas in the department 
of Piura was selected as the pro- 
ject site because of its relative 
isolation, food supply and 


suitable habitat, 

I joined the project in Jamary 
1981, At that time, six young 
Andean condors had already been 
released, and were successfully 
finding their own food, Five more 
were about to be released. Our 
job was to provide conditions 
which would help them assimilate 
into the wild population, 

During its first one and a half 
years, a young condor depends on 
its parents not only for food, but 
also for its introduction into the 
condor community. Though our 
young birds saw wild condors which 
we lured down with carcasses close 
to their release pens, they still 
had to rely heavily on each other 
for social interaction, So we 
assumed the parental role of sup- 
plying food, generally road-killed 
carcasses, until the young birds 
could forage on their own, 

Upon release, the youngsters 
invariably climbed the nearest 
200-meter hill, there to roost 
stubbornly, expecting food to be 
served up to them. Under cover of 


darkness, we did, in fact, carry 
food up to them, but gradually 
placed it farther and farther 
away. 

Slowly, over the next six 
weeks, the birds developed flight 
muscles and began to explore, 
eventually venturing out to 
carcasses placed several kilo- 
meters from their ‘home base.’ 
We used the ‘movable carcass’ 
technique to attract the novice 
flyers to the coastal mountains 
and finally to the coast itself 
where plenty of carrion washes up 
on the beach. 

Colored and numbered wing tags 
helped us to identify individuals, 
but as the birds ranged farther 
afield, we relied more on wing- 
mounted solar powered radio 
transmitters to locate, track and 
observe them, These miniature 
transmitters and tags we attached 
to young condors still in their 
rearing pens, By release time, 
the birds had grown quite used to 
them, 
But transmitters do very little 
good if your condor decides to fly 
20 km over the mountains to the 
coast or 200 km across the desert 
to the Andes, Then this happened, 
we used several desert vehicles, 
including a dunebuggy, a motor 
tricycle, a small motorcycle and a 
4-wheel drive truck to track our 
birds. 

Keeping these vehicles running 
was a major project in itself. 
Spines of the ubiquitous mesquite 
and the algarrobo tree easily 
puncture tires, Inner-tube 
nozzles snapped off constantly. 
After repeated and lengthy hikes 
through the desert back to camp, 
we eventually learned to carry 
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three spare inner tubes at all 
times, As for the truck, it was 
the major headache of the project 
— practically every system broke 
down, and more than once. In our 
camp, the Chrysler Corporation 
became subject for considerable 
derision, 

This combination of colored 
wing tags, solar powered transmit— 
ters and occasionally functioning 
tracking vehicles allowed us to 
mark and pursue our released 
juveniles, as well as wild con- 
dors. But first we had to catch 
them. 


e experimented. One tech-— 
Whrisce called for crouching 
in pits next to a carcass and 
grabbing the birds by the legs as 
they fed, But far more successful 
was the rocket-net. This employed 
three rockets attached to a 20- 
meter X 30-meter net folded into a 
trench and covered with leaves. A 
carcass in front of the net lured 
the birds down, 

Condors are very cautious and 
therefore difficult to capture. 
We often had to spend several days 
in a coffin-sized blind. The 
experience of a cramped, steaming, 
fly infested, box 20 meters down- 
wind of a rapidly decaying carcass 
is better left undescribed. But 
"blind life’ is all worthwhile 
when first the small vultures and 
then the more cautious condors 
drop down to feed. We launched 
the rockets by remote control, 
shooting the net over the sur— 
prised birds, 

In this way, we bagged as many 
as eleven condors at a time with 
out any harm to the birds. We 
weren't so lucky. The razor sharp 
condor bill is a formidable 


weapon, well designed for slicing 
through flesh, All of us got 
nipped more than once, Inciden- 
tally, the young wild condors, and 
especially our captively raised 
birds, showed less fear and more 
aggression, On the other hand, 
captured adults often went into a 
mild state of shock and so were 
quite docile, 

After tagging, weighing and 
noting morphological characteris— 
tics, we released wild condors. 
We captured close to 50 condors 
over two years and attached 15 
transmitters to various indivi-— 
duals. Of these 50 birds, we 
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eventually tracked down 11 to 
their territories high along 
cliffs. In all, we located 17 
territorial pairs of marked and 
unmarked condors, 

Aithough condors are social 
animals and feed together, their 
territories are usually well sepa- 
rated by several kilometers. A 
typical pair occupies two to five 
kilometers of cliff face with 
numerous sheltered ledges and 
caves which it doggedly defends. 
Each day the pair sallies out into 
the countryside around 9 to 10 
am, when the rising thermals are 
strong enough, With minimal 
energy, condors soar, searching 
for carrion, often keying in on 
smaller vultures and other condors 
who have already located food, 
Several pairs may feed off a 
carcass, but there is always a 
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hierarchy. Generally, the oldest 
and-or strongest male and his mate 
are among the first to eat, 
selecting the choicest parts. 

Most condors return to their 
cliffs in the late afternoon, 
there to roost for the night. 
Condors may range hundreds of 
kilometers. We discovered this 
when the condors tagged near the 
coast were found 200 km away up in 
the Andean foothills. We also 
observed condors flying from the 
Andes to the coast and back over a 
few days. 


Toward the end of the project, 
when the young released birds 
became self-sufficient, we were 
able to shift our attention to 
wild condors living in the foot-— 
hills north of Chiclayo, We found 
twelve pairs of condors and spent 
thousands of hours below their 
cliffs observing their behavior, 
waiting for a chick to be 
produced, We certainly had reason 
to hope as we witnessed dozens of 
pairings. Without a doubt, one of 
the most spectacular sights in the 
animal world is a telescopic view 
of two condors copulating on a 
ledge 1,000 meters above the 
ground, 

Because condors live to more 
than fifty years, and because the 
raising of a chick requires enor— 
mous time and energy, the breeding 
strategy of the condor is to 
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Tag on Left wing; radio transmitter on right. 


produce one chick every few years. 
And so it was not until the last 
weeks of the project that we got 
to see a wild chick to compare 
with our young birds, Unfortunate— 
ly we hadn’t watched the chick’s 
parents closely enough and, hence, 
missed most of the rearing period, 
The young bird had already fledged 
and evaded all attempts to capture 
and tag it. In the end, we never 
did get to see a wild condor pro- 
gress from egg to independence. 
But we did realize the two 
other goals capturing wild adults 
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are normally shy but may fly close if their territory is invaded, 


and releasing captively reared 
condors into the wild. Of the 
eleven condors we released, seven 
survived to become independent. 
They now range through the Cerro 
Tllescas and Andean foothills, 
The four of us, three North 
Americans and one Peruvian, be— 
came thoroughly immersed in condor 
biology, but not to the exclusion 
of other wildlife in coastal Peru, 
At various times several of us and 
a number of visiting biologists 
undertook independent studies of 
migrant and resident animals in- 
cluding Humboldt Penguins, Sechura 
Foxes, Peregrine Falcons and the 


local sea-bird population. In— 
deed, the Cerro Illescas is pro- 
bably one of the most biologically 
diverse and unspoiled regions of 
the Peruvian coastal desert. For 
his undergraduate thesis, our 
Peruvian biologist, Willi Torres, 
compiled a general biological 
inventory of the area, which he 
included in a proposal to protect 
this remote region by designating 
it a national park, 


description of the project 
would not be complete without 
mentioning a very special member 
of the crew. We gained much of 


our knowledge about condor biology 
from Mortimer, a young adult 
condor on loan from the Lima zoo, 
Mort was an imprinted condor — 
raised by humans and accustomed to 
them, He treated people much as 
he would other condors. 

After seven years in a cage, 
Mort had recently acquired adult 
plumage. But he had never learned 
to fly, so we taught him. After 
many crash landings, several of 
them into his trainers, Mort got 
the hang of it, 

Mort proved his worth in many 
ways. He became our ‘test pilot’ 
as we experimented with transmit- 
ters and tags of many different 
shapes and sizes, looking for ones 
that least interfered with flight. 
We also learned much by observing 
Mort’s molting pattern, his feed- 
ing and preening behavior. And 
finally, toward the end of the 
project, we placed Mort near our 
rocket—net traps as a decoy to 
lure wary foothills condors down 
to our trapping sites. Mort 
adapted remarkably well to the 
nomadic life of wandering through 
the desert from trap to trap. 

By the end of the project we 
had become very attached to Mort 
and sorry to have to give him back 
to the zoo, even though he could 
be quite a terror. In his days 
with us, he had shredded clothes— 
lines, motortrike seats, stray 
tennis shoes, books and peoples 
legs, If you visit the zoo in 
Lima, you'll recognize Mort. He's 
the condor nibbling at the screen 
and begging half—heartedly. 

Other than Mort the only other 
reminders of the Condor Project in 
Peru are a population of 53 tagged 
condors and a collection of bat- 
tered desert vehicles lamely lying 
in storage at the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Piura, While the 
vehicles may be forgotten, the 
condors are not. Mike Wallace and 
others will return every few years 
to look in on these majestic 
birds, providing valuable informa— 
tion about their life histories 
and the potential for saving 
their endangered counterparts in 
California. i 
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When Neighbors 


Quarrel 


In 1904 Argentina and Chile erected the statue of 
'Christ of the Andes' to celebrate the amicable 
resolution of the Beagle Channel Dispute, Both 
nations swore eternal friendship, In Part II, the 
author chronicles developments in the 20th century. 


urvey parties went to work placing boundary 

markers along the 5300-kilometre international 
frontier, yet even when they conscientiously ‘drew’ 
the centre line down the Beagle Channel in 1904, the 
matter of its eastern arms seems not to have been 
considered, and, unnoticed, the sovereignty of the 
islands of Nueva, Lennox and Piction was once more 
left in abeyance, 

In the new century, because Chile was too power— 
ful to be dominated by Argentina like the Plata 
Basin countries, y t not powerful enough to be cor 
sidered a serious rival like Brazil, argentino- 
chileno relations were mainly peaceful, if not 
always friendly. Both nations (for all practical 
purposes) remained more or less neutral during the 
World Wars, 

In 1940, Chile declared ownership over a 37° 
slice of Antarctica, Argentina countered with a 49° 
claim. These wedges overlapped by 21° on the 
Peninsula Antartica (Palmer Land) south of Tierra 
del Fuego, and in the next decade each country set 
up bases in the disputed area. To reach these from 
Ushuaia, Argentine ships had to sail through coastal 
waters claimed by Chile, particularly those around 
the Picton—-Nueva—Lennox (PNL) Group. The zone 
quickly became a source of irritation. 

United States mediation was agreed on, but with 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor, yanqui diplomats had 
more pressing matters on their minds, A short-lived 
joint Border Commission helped alleviate tensions 
for the rest of the War. 

But then, towards the end of 1945, after a half 
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century of drilling and geological testing, Chile 
struck oil in the Magellan Strait. Chile also 
decreed Parque Nacional Cabo de Hornos an area 
encompassing all the Wollaston Islands down to the 
Horn, Rumors that Tierra del Fuego and the 
Antarctic might prove a treasure trove of petroleum 
and mineral wealth one again focussed attention on 
the Uttermost South, 

In 1947 the grim prison at Ushuaia closed — 
turned into garrison barracks for the new naval 
base, Chile set up its own base at Puerto Williams 
on the south shore of the Beagle Channel. Each 
nation aloofly watched the other’s ships coming and 
going through the glacial-green waters. 

In 1953 Chile joined Ecuador and Peru in 
declaring an extension of its territorial waters 
from the customary 12 mile limit to 200. This 
brought Chile's influence well into the South 
Atlantic and posed a threat to the eastern entrance 
of the Channel, Argentina protested noisily and in 
1957 declared the Territory of Tierra del Fuego to 
include the Antarctic mainland, asserting its right 
to all islands and coastal waters east of a meridian 
Passing through Cape Horn, 

In addition to possible hydrocarbon resources in 
Antarctica, Argentina now realized the value of the 
krill concentrations in the southern water it 
claimed — a vast, barely-tapped, furry—legged 


*source of protein being harvested by Russian and 


Japanese trawlers. To curtail foreign fishing 
fleets’ activity, Argentina decreed a 200-mile 
territorial limit in January 1967. The national 
waters of both nations now overlapped off Isla 
Navarino, The PNL Group was caught in the middle, 
‘occupied’ by a few chileno sheep farmers and almost 
universally accepted as being under Chilean admini-— 
stration, 


Part I 
The 20th Century 


By Kevin Healey 


Tourism increased steadily. Punta Arenas, now 
grown into a tidy, suprisingly busy city of 80,000, 
boasted a soaring 10-story skyscraper and shiny new 
cars running along its rigorously rectangular 
streets, Ushuaia, still small, contimed to attract 
a trickle of hardy travellers anxious to view the 
spectacular scenery and, if possible, fly over Cape 
Horn, 

But the natural base for tourism — Puerto 
Williams — was all but closed, Town officials did 
not encourage visitors. Those who did come had to 
fly in from Punta Arenas in Chile. Even the Chilean 
Consul in Ushuaia was denied permission to land when 
he arrived from Ushuaia in 1969, 

Along the south coast of Big Island, tiny mili- 
tary lookout posts (manned by shivering conscripts 
from as far away as the Chaco) kept their neighbours 
under careful binocular scrutiny, presumably on the 
alert for any ship crossing the invisible centre 
line of the Beagle Channel, 


ension was building, and it was not surprising 

that by the end of the year the Chilean Ambas— 
sador in London officially notified the UK. that a 
dispute existed along the Channel. Under the 1902 
Treaty, renewable every ten years, Britain assumed 
responsibility for arbitrating any new boundary 
conflict. An official compromiso requesting media— 
tion was signed by Presidents Lanusse and Allende on 
July 22, 1971. 

Her Majesty’s Government appointed a five-man 
Court of Arbitration (representing the U.S, France, 
Nigeria and Sweden) under the chairmanship of 
Britain's Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, which was 
established in Geneva on June 10, 1972. But the 
wheels of international justice grind slowly: it 
was not until the first fortnight of March 1976 that 
Court members inspected the litigated zone personal— 


ly, first in the Chilean Naval Transport Vessel 
Aquiles, then in the Argentine ship Bahia Aguirre. 
They returned to Switzerland and opened oral pro- 
ceedings on September 7th. 

Over the next nine months the Court waded through 
a virtual mountain of conflicting claims dating back 


more than two centuries. Particularly, they 
examined the maritime evidence, for, despite the 
enormous complexity of the issue, their decision 
would constitute a ruling on which of the Beagle 
Channel's several eastern arms was its ‘true’ 


, extension, 


Isla Picton divides the Channel's mouth in two, 
The remaining islands further split it into a mumber 
of possible channels, Why was this piece of 
geography so important? 

Chile claimed that Canal Moat was the obvious 
extension of the waterway. Under the wording of the 
1881 treaty ('..al1 the islands to the south of the 
Beagle Channel’), the three disputed lumps of rock 
were, therefore, undeniably Chilean, 

Argentina, on the other hand, chose to view the 
Paso Goree (Goree Road) the ‘true’ contimation of 
the Channel and claimed that the border ran between 
Lennox and Navarino Islands. The definition of 
"Tierra del Fuego’ was also (and remains) in 
dispute. Some geographers apply the name only to 
the main Isla Grande — while others consider that 
the entire tangled archipelago south of the mainland 
is, strictly speaking, ‘Fuegian.’ Taking the latter 
interpretation and applying it to the 1881 text, 
Argentina claimed that the PNL islands are both in 
the Atlantic and east of Tierra del Fuego, 

To complicate matters, Argentina argued that it 
had established tacit agreement (in the 1893 
Protocol) to a dividing line separating the Atlantic 
from the Pacific along the Cape Horn meridian 

'W) — the so-called 'Two-Ocean Principle,’ in 
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which each party had an inherent 
right to the whole Atlantic or 
Pacific coast while remmciating 
rights to the opposite coast, 
(The Court rejected this.) In any 
event, the Tribunal was given a 
very specific area on which to 
tule and had no jurisdiction out-— 
side it. The zone ended at 55 
24'S, just south of Lennox 
Island. Charts of almost everyone 
who had ever navigated in the Land 
of Magellan were submitted to the 
Court, and Argentina’s case was 
not strengthened when it was found 
that even her earlier maps showed 
the PNL Group as belonging to 
Chile. The Court questioned ex- 
perts in maritime law and consult- 
ed hydrographers about the coasts 
and currents of the channels under 
study, Geologists advanced opin- 
ions on the sea bed and shelves. 


eliberations concluded on Falso C.de Hornos 

February 18, 1977. Queen 
Elizabeth IL formally ratified the 
Court’s decision, which was duly 
announced on May 2nd. That 
decision redrew the Beagle Channel 
boundary, keeping as close as 
possible to mid-channel while 
carefully protecting both party's 
navigational rights, especially around Gable Island, 
A few tingy rocks changed hands before the frontier, 
still keeping religiously in the mathematical cen- 
ter, veered to the north of Isla Picton, slipped 
southeast to a point at 66°40'W, 55°07'S, and ran 
east along this parallel out to sea, Canal Moat was 
decreed the true Beagle Channel. The Court, thus, 
awarded the three islands to Chile. The ruling was 
to take effect in nine months, 

Not surprisingly, the Chilean Government accepted 
the award and promised faithful compliance. 
Argentina advised that it would study the ruling in 
the time allowed, adding ominously that nothing 
would make it accept a decision contrary to its 
vital interests, 

Delighted with its victory, Chile published a new 
map of the country extending its territorial waters 
far to the east of Navarino and into waters not 
covered by the ‘Hammer Award,’ This was followed by 
placing more shepherds on Picton and Lennox Islands 
and upgrading naval installations at Puerto 
Williams, 

On July 14th, according to protest notes, a 
Chilean Navy patrol boat ‘improperly circled’ an 
Argentine ship without identifying itself. A 
Chilean Navy aircraft buzzed a patrol vessel, and 
several other violations of Argentine-claimed waters 
occurred in the wintry grey South Atlantic. 

The Argentine ambassador in Santiago also re- 
ceived his share of protest notes, especially in 
Angust when the Argentine Navy, in a symbolic ges— 
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ture of opposition to Chile’s expansion beyond the 
Horn meridian, placed a navigational beacon on 
Chilean-administered Barnevelt Island, Chile 
claimed other hostilities and received the bland 
reply from Argentina that ‘until our Government 
states its position regarding the ruling... it can- 
not accept any claims regarding alleged violations 
of Chilean soil.’ 

Chile stepped up coastal surveillance. How 
effective this this was might be judged from the 
following event. 

On November 21, 1977, a replica of HMS Beagle 
used by BBC-IV in filming a definitive five-part 
series ‘The Voyage of Charles Darwin,’ arrived off 
Cabo Virgenes. After waiting in vain for the Chilean 
pilot, the ship set off alone into the Magellan 
Strait, passed safely through the two tricky 
Narrows, and arrived off Punta Arenas unaware that 
she was the most wanted vessel in Chile. 

John Goldsmith described the incident thus: 


"The Beagle had committed three grave crimes, 

She had arrived in Chilean waters without flying 
courtesy flags. This was bad, She had come 
through the Straits without a pilot. This was 
worse. She had done these things without the 
Chilean Navy having been aware that the Beagle 
was within 500 miles of the Magellan Straits. We 
had blithely sailed through their entire defence 
and monitering system completely undetected... 
this was appalling!’ 


Goldsmith put the oversight down to it being Sunday, 
but there were many red faces among the Navy brass 
that evening as the British crew set about soothing 
ruffled feathers, 

Talks continued, but at the end of the year 
reports confirmed that Argentina was calling up 
reservists in the Mendoza border region, Tension 
mounted on January 5, 1978, when President Pinochet, 
in a speech celebrating the previous day’s majority 
referendum vote in favour of his administration, 
pledged Chile to a more ‘aggressive and pragmatic’ 
foreign policy. He added that the dispute had been 
exacerbated by ‘certain Marxist elements in 
Argentina.’ 

Three days later, an Argentine fleet sailed for 
the Beagle Channel. The Navy commander sailed from 
Bahia Blanca aboard the aging aircraft carrier 25 de 
Mayo to oversee ‘exercises’ in southern waters. The 
Air Force Chief inspected airfields along the 
Chilean border. The Commander of the Fifth Army 
Corps reviewed his troops in Patagonia. 

On the other side, Chile massed thousands of 
soldiers between Puerto Natales and Punta Arenas, 
tanks went on manoeuvres, and warships alertly 
patrolled the Strait. As rumors told of Argentine 
rejection of the Hammer Award, the two nations again 
seemed poised for war, 

On January 12th, Argentina arrested 2,000 
chilenos in Mendoza and Chubut Provinces. Although 
Argentina amounced that the documentos of the de— 
tainees were not in order and that their arrest had 
nothing to do with the Beagle Dispute, the Chilean 
Foreign Ministry promptly recalled its ambassadors 
from a number of Latin American posts for briefing, 


n the 25th, one week before the Court deadline, 
Argentina formally announced its expected re- 
jection of the British-International Court of Jus- 
tice decision, Argentina claimed distortion of its 
position, along with unfair evaluation and faulty 
reasoning. It was also felt that the Court had 


ruled on islands outside its jurisdiction, Argenti— 


fa reasserted sovereignty over the disputed waters 
east of the Horn meridian and, while hoping for a 
peaceful solution, vowed to ‘implement all measures 
necessary’ to defend its rights in the area up to 
Cape Horn, 

The two presidents met on February 20th and sign- 
ed the Act of Puerto Montt. This proposed more 
talks and the setting up of committees to seek a 
solution, But the military situation remained grim. 
Troops concentrated along the borders. The Chilean 
Navy, scheduled to join international exercises off 
Peru, remained at its base in Valparaiso, Buenos 
Aires had blackout drills for the first time since 
World War II. There were reports of Chilean travel— 
lers and residents in Argentina being harassed and 
expelled. 

On August 18th, Pinochet exhorted the armed 
forces to ‘renew in your hearts the oath of loyalty 
to defend with your lives the territorial sovereign— 
ty of Chile.’ Chilean reservists received orders to 
re-register with the authorities, 

Even so, a joint communique issued soon after, 
stating that agreement had been reached on the eco- 
nomic development of the disputed region and on the 
co-ordination of Antarctic policies, Other issues, 
such as the PNL area, delimitation of maritime zones 
and navigational rights in the Strait, however, 
remained unresolved, 

Chile now proposed mediation by a 'friendly 
government,’ Argentina again played a waiting game, 
but finally agreed to invite Pope John Paul ID to 
arbitrate. A second plan proposed to have the 
Atlantic and Pacific divided by the 'Two-Ocean’ 
principle using the Horn meridian like a m 
Tordesillas Line was, predictably, utterly rejected 
by Chile. 

Despite this hopeful development, warships warily 
confronted one another around Cape Horn, Rumors 
spread, Argentine aircraft were said to be dropping 
bombs near Chilean bases and buzzing houses. Chile 
was ‘illegally deploying troops’ on the Beagle Chan- 
nel islands. 


ARGENTINE 
warship, the 
Sarmiento, 
is still 

in use 

today as a 
training 

- vessel, 


On December 21st, the Vatican agreed to help 
defuse the situation. 


ardinal Antonio Samore, a former papal nuncio 

to many Latin countries, set out on a mission 
which resulted in the joint signing of a declaration 
in Montevideo on January 8th, 1979. In it the 
Vatican agreed to mediate and both sides declared an 
intention to preserve 'harmony’ and to gradually 
return to the military situation existing in early 
1977. 

The combatants maintained an uneasy truce while 
El Papa deliberated. A palpable tension hung over 
the Beagle Channel. Certain sectors in the area 
were declared off limits to tourists. It was as- 
sumed military exercises were in progress. Isolated 
incidents continued, 

Chile caused further bad feeling by resuming 
trade with the Falkland Islands in April 1980. In 
July, two argentinos were arrested in Punta Arenas, 
charged with espionage and sentenced to three years 
in jail. A Chilean gunboat entered waters claimed 
by Argentina on September 7th and, with a helicop- 
ter, ‘harassed’ the crew of a new oil rig at the 
eastern end of the Strait. Argentina subsequently 
seized a Chilean fishing boat near the Falklands, 
and arrested two Chilean officers and accused them 
of photographing military installations. 

Chile rounded up three Argentine citizens in 
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Punta Arenas and sentenced two of them to four years 
imprisonment, Tension mounted further in October 
when Argentina deployed 5,000 soldiers, along with 
air support, within 40 km of the Chilean frontier. 
Naval manoeuvres contimed in the south, 

On December 12, 1980, after nineteen months of 
negotiations, the Vatican communicated its proposals 
to both parties. Details have never officially been 
released, but leaks suggest that they contained a 
plan to turn the area surrounding the islands into a 
zona de paz, removing all military weapons, and 
sovereignty over all three islands remained Chilean, 

Argentina claimed the proposals gave Chile juris— 
diction over twelve miles of waters east of the 
islands and a share of the resources in the outer 
six, Other unconfirmed leaks suggested that 
proposals transferred ownership of Barnevelt, Deceit 
and Evout Islands, traditionally regarded as 
Chilean, to Argentina, 

Chile reluctantly agreed to abide by the propo- 
sals, but Argentine opionion remained divided. 
While the Air Force seemed in favour, the majority 
of the Army and Navy preferred a full renegotiation, 
Argentina found it hard to accept the loss of all 
three islands. It was also concerned that the pro- 
posed ‘zone of peace’ would impair access to 
Ushuaia, the Antarctic bases and the Cape Horn 
fishing and shipping lanes. 


The year 1981 began badly. On January 21st, 


Argentina arrested four Chilean surveyors working in 
a poorly-mapped area near Lago Desierto, In Febru- 
ary, without warning, a Chilean Navy missile laumch- 
er entered what was generally considered Argentine 
waters east of the Magellan Strait. Admiral Toribio 
of Chile stated firmly that the ship had been in 
international waters, 

On March 25th, Argentina rejected the Vatican 
peace plan. The mood darkened, Chile arrested two 
more Argentine officers for espionage. In retalia— 
tion, Argentina closed the border on April 29th and 
moved reinforcements into the Mendoza region (close 
to Santiago). A week later, the Pope sent messages 
urging both governments to avoid hostile acts and 
maintain an atmosphere 'favourable to mediation.’ 
Suitably chastened, both sides agreed, Argentina 
reopened the frontier on May 8th, 

For a time relations improved. An exchange of 
prisoners took place, the four ‘careless’ surveyors 
pardoned, But at the end of September, Chile pro- 
tested the penetration of the Argentine heavy 
cruiser General Belgrano into allegedly Chilean 
waters. Vatican talks contimed in the background. 
In October La Prensa was able to report that Presi— 
dent Videla and 'ciertos sectores militares’ stood 
ready to accept the Pope’s plan, with only slight 
modifications 'que permitan dejar a salvo el honor 
de i Reptiblica’ (‘to allow the Republic to save 
face’). 

Unofficially, Argentine felt that Chile was wel- 
come to the gloomy islands provided Argentina 
secured inviolate rights to the Beagle Channel and 
control of the continental waters to the east, The 
dispute had come full circle. Now Chile wanted land 
and Argentina a waterway. 

Patrol vessels contimed to shadow each other 
amid the icy wastes of the Wollaston Islands. 
Desultory negotiations dragged on into 1982. On 
February 19th the Argentinian naval vessel Gurrucha— 
ga anchored off Deceit Island to provide support for 
the boats in the Sydney-to-Rio yacht race, She was 
ordered to leave by a Chilean torpedo boat, It was 
claimed that warning shots were fired before naval 
craft of both nations converged on the scene, a 
claim hotly denied by Chile. Notwithstanding, the 
usual diplomatic protest went winging its way to the 
offending capital, 

When General Galtieri assumed the Argentinian 
presidency, he immediately abrogated the 1972 agree— 
ment to settle disputes through the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague, And on April 2nd — 
for reasons of his own — he committed his nation to 
an unfortunate head-on confrontation with the Royal 


Navy over the disputed Falklands-Malvinas, Later 
the Argentinian junta sent an official note of 
thanks to Chile when the oceanographic vessel Piloto 
Pardo plucked nearly 100 crew members of the 
torpedoed General Belgrano from the freezing South 
Atlantic in early May. Nevertheless, Argentina 
feared Chilean support of the British task force —— 
the foreign enemy. 

After the conflict, Argentina began to woo diplo- 
matic support for her claims to the Malvinas, In 
return for Chile's backing (or at least neutrality) 
she hinted at a more conciliatory approach to the 


Beagle problem. Naval ‘incidents’ continued — 
Angust 18, 1983, saw an Argentine patrol boat land 
on one of the Hermanos (adjacent to Picton) and 
withdraw only when Chilean helicopters flew ominous— 
ly low over the bleak islets, Yet, despite all, both 
nations expressed confidence in the Vatican negotia-— 
tions, With Argentina's return to civilian govern- 
ment in December, hopes for a settlement came alive 
again, Newly-elected President Ratl Alfonsin, 
anxious to make cuts in his military spending, 
placed a high priority on finding an honourable 
solution to the Beagle question, He announced that 
Argentina would accept the Papal proposals as 'a 
basis for negotiation,’ and sent his representative 


to Rome to breathe new life into the stale, 
seemingly-endless talks. 

Chile, anxious to establish rights in the Atlan- 
tic partly to improve its Antarctic claims, also 
joined in wholeheartedly, and — to the surprise of 
many — both parties signed a treaty of peace and 
friendship on 23 Jamary 1984. Two days later the 
delegations began work on polishing the final trea- 
ty. On March 5th the terms were announced, The 
delegates flew home to brief their governments be- 
fore the final signing, Coming almost as an anti- 
climax, the Beagle Channel conflict was effectively 
over, 


he treaty awarded the islands of Picton, Nueva 

and Lennox to Chile. Chile also received 
jurisdiction over the twelve miles of water to the 
east of the group. Beyond that point, Argentina 
held sole sovereignty extending to the 200-mile 
limit, Unexpectedly, Chile nominally endorsed the 
'Two-Ocean Principle.’ Referenda later in the year 
confirmed that a majority in both nations welcomed 
the solution and rejoiced to see an end to a century 
of bitterness, 

The treaty and ‘peaceful’ resolution brought 
cheers throughout Latin America; Ecuador's new 
President Febres Cordero sent a warm note, News- 
papers spoke of a ‘new era,’ "honour and fraterni— 
ty,’ 'an important step in understanding and coop- 
eration,’ 'a triumph for peace.’ An Argentinian 
senator called on other Latin American nations with 
border problems (‘como Colombia, Venezuela, Peru y 
Ecuador’) to follow his country’s glorious example. 
In the face of such stirring sentiments, perhaps 
only cynical gringos might wonder why there had been 
a quarrel at all — and why it took a hundred years 
to resolve, 

But with navigational rights to the Magellan 
Strait, a large slice of the Antarctic pie, and rich 
krill resources at stake, it is possible that the 
Land of Magellan and its storm-tossed southern ocean 
may yet breed future disputes, | 
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By Jim Frazier 


A s they awakened on a cold and 
misty morning in July, 198%, 
the hungry villagers of Karojo, a 
small Bolivian community 15,000 
feet above sea level, once again 
felt the ache of empty stomachs 
and the darkening mood of sur- 
render, For the second year in a 
row, drought destroyed the potato 
crop and decimated their flocks of 
sheep. Nothing remained of their 
meager household food reserves and 
cash savings. To seek employment, 
the men of Karojo journeyed to the 
tropical lowlands looking for 
seasonal work. They left behind 
wives and families. The young 
mothers of Karojo watched help— 
lessly as the ravages of hunger 
began to show in the faces and 
bodies of their children, 

That morning around 10 am, two 
white men (k'aras), led by an 
Indian guide, approached the 
village. The guide set down his 
heavy backpack, By 11 am, repre— 
sentatives of 65 families had 
gathered at the Karojo school for 
a community meeting. 

The two k’aras introduced them- 
selves as representatives of 
FINCA| Bolivia. FINCA is a 
private, voluntary organization, 
an acronym that means ‘farm’ in 
Spanish, By noon, the villagers 
had been told about a ‘revolving 
loan fund’ and how it could 
operate as a village bank, By 1 
pm, the people agreed to organize 
a fund elected a three-person 
credit committee, The village 
scribe wrote a loan agreement into 
the official community record 
book, All 65 families signed the 
document. Those who could not 
write inked a thumbprint beside 
their name. The K’aras dug into 
the heavy backpack and removed its 
bounty — money — 1,560,000 Boli-— 
vian pesos, about 3,120 American 
dollars, Stacked on a small out-— 
door table, the banknotes rose a 
meter high. A celebration began. 

By 2 pm, the party was in full 
swing, The money was blessed with 
alcohol, incense, confetti and 
coca leaves. Flute players played 
their ancient music. People 
danced and sang, When the k’aras 
got up to go, 15 musicians escort— 
ed them down the mountain playing 
their flutes (samponas) and 
singing. The music echoed down 
the slopes and across the valleys, 

The villagers understood that 


the money was a loan to be repaid 
back into a revolving fund. The 
cash fund had been given a value 
in commodities of 13,000 pounds of 
potatoes (130 quintales). In 
effect, this new village bank had 
been capitalized with a five-year 
interest-free loan, 

The bank of Karojo had been set 
up in three hours. Each village 
household was richer by 50 dollars 
— about 15 percent of their 
yearly income. There were no 
restrictions on the use of the 
funds, not even any guidelines, 

Pedro Quispe, a 65-year-old 
widower, stashed his money under 
his mattress. There it lay for 
six months until it gradually 
became worthless through devalua— 
tion and ongoing inflation, Cur 
rency devaluation and inflation 
are nothing new to Bolivia, so why 
did he do it? 

"Because,’ said Don Pedro in a 
follow-up study, ‘this was the 
first time in my life I ever had 
amy savings. It gave me a wonder— 
ful feeling to sleep on top of 
25,000 pesos every night.’ He 
faithfully repaid his loan a year 
later, 

Felipa Mita, a 32-year-old 
mother of four, spent her 50 
dollars on wool, which she dyed, 
spun and wove into colorful wraps 
for carrying babies. She sold 
them at a Sunday market and 
doubled her capital in three 
months. After she repaid her 
loan, she started a small grocery 
store in one room of her sod hut. 


Angelina de Ramos, a 56-year- 
old grandmother, used half of the 
money to buy food and medicine for 
her family. With the other half, 
she purchased sugar and flour for 
baking. She sold her pastries 
(rosquillas) to tourists, doubling 
her capital in six months, After 
repaying her first loan, she bor— 
rowed from the fund again to buy 
two pigs to raise for market. 

The peasant bank of Karojo was 
the first established by FINCA in 
Bolivia. In less than four 
months, FINCA formed another 433 
peasant banks. By October, total 
lending reached 1.1 million 
dollars, directly benefiting 
24,300 peasant households. Over-— 
night, FINCA became the largest 
farm credit distribution system in 
the Andes and the single largest 
marketing force in Bolivia, 


Bolivian villagers sold their 
goods and made payments into the 
fund, Loan payments were accepted 
in a wide variety of commodities 
— 17 different crops or livestock 
had been agreed upon as valid 
payment. The results were impres— 
sive, To date, 90 percent of all 
the communities have repaid their 
five-year obligation within one 
year, FINCA is becoming a model 
for development. 

Impressed with the results, 
United States government agencies 
and some private donors, contri- 
buted seed capital to finance new 
peasant banking networks. This 
year, FINCA programs are being 
organized in Peru, Colombia, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua and 
El Salvador. 

The acronym FINCA stands for 


‘eli is. lea _. “ae * 
BELOW: Woman receives FINCA Loan, ABOVE: Compesinos hear about FINCA, 


The Foundation for International 
Community Assistance, a New York 
based, non-profit, non-sectarian 
and non-political organization. 
Incorporated in 1984, FINCA is 
launching a fundraising drive to 
attract public financial support 
in the United States. Fundraising 
efforts will target churches, 
civic groups, foundations and 
individuals. The project is 
conceived as a unique and viable 
model for citizen participation in 
foreign aid, 

FINCA'’s Co-Founder and Presi- 
dent, John Hatch, developed this 
foreign aid model after 22 years 
of experience in the field with 
peasants of Latin America, Hatch, 
once a Fullbright scholar, holds a 
Ph.D. in economic development. 
‘Our job,’ he says, ‘is nothing 


less than to create a rapid 
evolution of self-help values and 
free-enterprise among the rural 
poor in Latin America,’ 

FINCA plans to extend its pro- 
gram to over one million peasant 
households by 1990. ‘We need to 
act quickly,’ says Hatch. ‘Latin 
America is in a state of advanced 
collapse. The time has passed for 
small projects. It is too late. 
If we are to succeed in bringing 
timely assistance to the region's 
most vulnerable populations, we 
need a program that will work 
quickly, one that will spread 
rapidly through the countryside. 
If we don't face the problems of 
hunger and poverty in Latin 
America now, we will soon face 
them at our border and in our 
streets. 

'The FINCA model works,’ says 
Hatch, It’s that simple. The 
success and speed is limited only 
by funding. The time to get 
involved is now. FINCA is like a 
shot in the arm. We take capital 
and inject it directly into the 
village without any bureaucracy 
and without outside control. We 
simply give the village the one 
resource it has lacked to become 
master of its own destiny. 

'The people, the compesinos, 
know their problems better than we 
do. They know what will work We 
outsiders don't need to tell them 
what to do. Rather, our role is 
to put the needed resources in 
Place as quickly as possible and 
then get out of their way. 

‘If every family in America 
were to donate one dollar per year 
to this campaign, we could stop 
poverty in its tracks in rural 
Latin America before the end of 
this decade. We want participa— 
tion of every family, and every 
citizen in the United States. The 
FINCA model will work,’ says 
Hatch. ‘Get involved now,’ 

W Ae He A 
For more information on how you 
can participate with FINCA in 
South and Central America, please 
see the advertisement in this 
issue, Or contact FINCA directly: 


FINCA, Inc, 
The Foundation of International 
Community Assistance 
301 West 53rd Street, Suite 3-I 
New York, NY 10019 
Tel: (212)307-5810 or 307-5812 


Author Jim Frazier is FINCA's 


Director for CoLorado, 
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U.S—Peruvian expedition an- 

nounced in July 1985 the 
unexpected discovery of a pre—- 
Columbian metropolis high in the 
jungles of northeastern Peru — 
the largest complex of ruins now 
known to exist in South America. 

Reporting on the discovery, 
expedition director Gene Savoy 
said that the 120-square mile 
site, called Gran Vilaya, surpas— 
ses in immensity and grandeur any 
known ruins of ancient Peru, Gran 
Vilaya comprises ‘over 80 inter— 
connected city-type layouts — 
some 23,950 structures,’ 

Mr. Savoy said Gran Vilaya, 
named for a nearby river valley, 
is situated about 400 miles north- 
east of Lima, or some 40 miles 
west and south of the town of 
Chachapoyas. The citadel is built 
on a mountain ridge 9,000 feet 
above sea level and rises over the 
Maranon River gorge more than a 
mile below. 

‘Gran Vilaya courses along the 
mountain tops above the Maranon 
River, facing the towering Cordil— 
lera Central,’ said Savoy. ‘The 
whole region is an immense sea of 
enormously impressive ruins. And 
the setting is quite majestic — a 
sanctuary abundant in flora and 
fauna, condors and palm trees that 
soar up 120 feet in height. I 
have never seen anything quite 
like it in my many years of 
exploring.’ 

'To date, we have counted and 
measured a portion of what we 
calculate to be a conservative 
figure of 10,350 defensive stone 
structures. A series of walls 
join together citadels consisting, 
for the main part, of circular 
buildings atop platform terraces. 
It appears almost impregnable,’ 

In addition to the defenses, 
the expedition explored another 


13,600 stone structures laid out 


in three major city—like areas and 
set into the hillsides like 
flights of stairs, Savoy 
described some of these ruins as 
‘complex units of circular build- 
ings with doorways, windows and 
niched walls that rise to the 
height of a 15-story building. 
Stone terraces supporting these 
buildings are both rectangular and 
eliptical in design, as are the 
structures they support.’ Several 
of the buildings measure 140 feet 
in length, The expedition further 
found traces of stone roads lead- 
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I. Fe 
ing out from the fortress of 


Kuelap to the east, a stone 
bastion with walls 64 feet high, 


Savoy speculated that Gran 
Vilaya, overgrown and inhabited 
today by roving bands of monkeys, 
might have been a bastion of the 
Chachas Culture, an empire dating 
to 800 AD. Gran Vilaya may have 
been populated for 2,000 years or 
more. A preliminary study of the 
architecture indicates the metro- 
polis flowered between 700-1,000 
years ago. 


Savoy, 58, has searched for 
lost cities in Peru's jungles 
for more than 25 years and is 


credited with bringing to light 
some 40 other finds, including 
Espiritu Pampa which is widely 
believed to be Vilcabamba, the 
last stronghold of the Incas, He 
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has published several books and 
articles on his explorations, in- 
cluding Antisuyo and On the 
Trail of the Feathered Serpent, 
He plans to incorporate findings 
from his latest expedition in an 
upcoming book to be published in 
both English and Spanish. 

According to Savoy, the archi- 
tecture of Gran Vilaya resembles 
other known ruins in the region 
and that of Gran Pajaten, a site 
further to the south which he 
scouted in the 1960s. Savoy said 
that the first exploratory expedi- 
tion found no stone sculptures 
like the ones at Gran Pajaten, but 
there is every reason to believe 
sculptures will be uncovered once 
clearing begins. ‘We know sculp- 
tures are found south and east of 
this site, and we spoke to an old 
[Continued on page 45) 
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Gene Savoy Estimates over 23,000 Structures 


Expedition Brings to Light 


Pre-Columbian Metropolis Discovered 


In Peruvian Jungle 


Largest Collection of Ruins 


hot news story? ‘The New York Times thought 
so, So did The London Times, and countless 
other newspapers worldwide, but it hardly raised 
an editorial eyebrow here in Colorado where the 
Rocky Mountain News and The Denver Post had other 
fish to fry. 

In banner headlines usually reserved for an- 
nouncing world wars, Coloradoans were being told 
that their local university was out there on the 
cutting edge of archaeology. ‘CU Dig Hits It Big’ 
and 'CJ Explorers Set Off to Visit Ancient City, 
But Found Empire.’ 

So what was the great local story? 

A little history. Back in February 1985, the 
University of Colorado in Boulder issued a press 
release proclaiming the discovery of a lost city 
in the Peruvian Andes. It gushed with breathless 
detail about the derring-do of four local boys 
(plastic surgeon Alan Stormo, doctor Stan Brenton, 
businessman John Lovett, archaeologist Tom Lennon) 
from Boulder who, armed with little more than a 
tattered 20-year-old newspaper clipping, spent 
their two-week vacation slashing through the 
‘nearly impenetrable Andes rainforest’ with a mere 
ten porters and six mules. Quoth one of these 
favorite sons, modestly: ‘We had no idea if it 
was something real or whether it was just some— 
thing out of a Peruvian newspaper.’ Said another: 
‘Everybody had been so sceptical. They kept say- 
ing how could a civilization exist up there?’ He 
had to live with a terrible thought: ‘We'd go up 
there through this terrible ordeal and walk up 
there and find a Coors beer can,’ But such 
courage and vision seldom goes unrewarded. And 
the Rocky Mountain News wrapped it up when it 
reported that a history-making expedition had 
given the world its ‘first American look’ at this 
lost city. 

Hmm, Had the folk at CU never heard of Gran 
Pajatén or the Chachas Culture? Had they never 
seen photographs of Gran Pajatén taken by previous 
visitors, notably those of Gene Savoy (American) 
who explored the site back in the 1960s? Were 
they unfamiliar with field work at Gran Pajatén by 
Peruvian archaeologists, such as Duccio Bonavia, 
Pedro Ponce Rojas and Federico Kauffmann Doig? 


Now Known to Exist in South America 


Had they missed the film documentaries of Gran 


Pajaten by BBC and CBS (American Charles Kerault, 
no less)? Did they fail to note references to 
Gran Pajaten in the last five editions of The 
South American Handbook (‘ask at the Tourist 
Office in Cajamarca for details’)? Finally, had 
they overlooked all the many magazine articles on 
Gran Pajaten dating back almost two decades? 

Who can say? Does it matter? Great men need 
not concern themselves with such trifles, The 
Colorado expedition had uncovered traces of 
‘unknown, unnamed people’ who built an ancient 
civilization deep in the rainforest of Peri. That 
was enough for CU. The University wasted no time 
Signing a five-year exclusive contract with the 
Peruvian Government to excavate Gran Pajatéen, and 
CU President Weber put it beautifully when he said 
the University is ‘taking the lead in identifying 


the nature of civilization,’ 
RY ot content with the discovery of Gran Paja— 
tén, CU began its first year under the cor- 
tract with a media blitz. Soon it was clear to 
even the meanest rural intelligence that such a 
collection of academic and business acumen would 
not be long in setting the world of archaeology on 
its ear. 

And sure enough, the CU expedition had barely 
clawed its way back into the impenetrable rain- 
forest when 48-pt. headlines announced to the 
whole state of Colorado an even greater discovery 
— CERRO CENIRAL! 

This turned out to be a central hill. It got 
its name from expedition co-leader Tom Lemnon who 
used the occasion to state: ‘I'd rather not name 
it. That's what certain adventurers do,’ 

Detractors have since come forth to say others 
got to Cerro Central first. They point to a 
photograph by Gene Savoy that appeared in the Lima 
newspaper La Prensa in 1966, It shows, they say, 
the seven hills surrounding Gran Pajatén where 
ruins were found, 

So what? That may wash in New York, London, 
Washington and even California, but here in Colo- 
rado, we know what’s what, And over the next four 
years, you'll be reading about Cerro Lennon, Cerro 
Stormo, Cerro Lovett, Cerro Brenton and two more 
important discoveries. | 


Nicolaus Federmann 


ew people associate Ger— 
mans with the early ex- 
ploration of South 
America. But for a 
brief period, at the 
beginning of the 16th century, a 
handful of German conquistador— 
explorers matched the Spanish in 
arduous expeditions through 
unknown regions of present-day 
Venezuela and Colombia. 

The story begins in Europe with 
the death of the Holy Roman Em- 
peror Maximilian in 1519, Several 
monarchs, including Charles I of 
Spain, Francis I of France and 
Henry VIII of England, coveted the 
now vacant throne. Charles I won 
the throne by bribing the German 
electors with large sums borrowed 


GERM 
COVIOVISTADORS 


By Craig Sorensen 


from the German banking families 
of Fugger and Welser. 

In 1528, Charles (now Emperor 
Charles V) offered the Welser a 
contract to explore, rule and 
colonize Venezuela in his name — 
a guarantee of his willingness to 
repay the 141,000 ducats he had 
borrowed, 

For several reasons, the Welser 
jumped at the offer, not least 
because of intriguing commercial 
possibilities. The Welser dealt 
extensively in spices, and thought 
(erroneously, as it turned out) 


that the South Sea (Pacific Ocean) 
lay only a short distance south 
across Venezuela, In fact, many 
people believed Venezuela a mere 
island, having no idea of the 
actual size or shape of the South 
American continent, With a Paci- 
fic port, the Welser hoped to 
import spices directly from the 
Far East, break the Portuguese 
monopoly of the seaborne spice 
trade, and undercut Arab and Ital- 
ian middlemen, There was also the 
alluring possibility of tapping 
into the gold and silver flowing 
from the New World to Spain, Per- 
haps Venezuela concealed another 
Aztec Empire, 

Then, too, the Welser might 
well have looked to Venezuela for 
trade in the guaiac tree, A con- 
coction made from guaiac wood was 
thought to cure syphilis, a recent 
import from the New World raging 
through Europe. Such a trade 
could yield huge profits. Final- 
ly, the contract with Charles V 
allowed the Welser to enslave any 
rebellious Indians — thus assur— 
ing a plentiful source of local 
labor and vast profits in slave- 
trading, since the Venezuelan 
Indians were hardly docile. Other 
clauses in the contract permitted 
the Welser to bring in colonists 
and miners, found two towns, build 
three fortresses, and in general, 
explore, exploit, conquer and 
colonize all of Venezuela (al- 
though Spain retained title to the 
land). 

The first German governor of 
Venezuela appointed by the Welser 
was Ambrosius Dalfinger (also 
spelled Alfinger, Ehinger), born 
1500 in Ulm, Dalfinger arrived in 
the small coastal town of Coro in 
February of 1529. Settled by the 
Spanish the previous year, Coro 
was to become the home base for 
the German explorers. In July or 
August 1529, Dalfinger left Coro 
with 180 Spaniards and about a 
hundred Indian porters, Sailing 
across the Gulf of Venezuela to 
the narrow neck between the gulf 
and the lake to the south, he 
founded Maracaibo, and the lake 
became Lake Maracaibo, Dalfinger 
was not yet looking for gold. His 
interest at this time was geogra— 
phical, and he spent a year ex- 
ploring Lake Maracaibo, unsuc-— 
cessfully seeking a passage south 
to the Pacific Ocean. The expedi-— 
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tion cost him nearly a hundred 
men, lost to disease and Indian 


attack, Before Dalfinger returned 
to Coro in April 1530, he extract- 
ed some gold from local Indians. 
They told him it came from the 
interior, from a people who had 
even more gold and green stones 
(emeralds) as well. 

Back in Coro, Dalfinger in- 
stalled Nicolaus Federmann as 
Lieutenant-Governor and sailed to 
Santo Domingo to recuperate. 
Federmann was a young man (born 
1506), ambitious, and like Dalfin- 
ger, born in Ulm. Short, but 
well-—proportioned, he was known 
for his red hair and thick red 
beard, Like other Germans after 
him, Federmann followed Dalfin-— 
ger's example of neglecting his 
administrative duties in Coro and 
plunging into the wilderness, 
Federmann, with 110 foot soldiers, 
16 horsemen, and, of course, about 
a hundred Indian porters, set 
forth from Coro on September 13, 
1530. He, too, was chiefly con- 
cerned with discovering an outlet 
to the South Sea, 

Federmann traveled primarily 
south and southeast, encountering 
several tribes, most of whom re- 
sponded in a friendly fashion when 
they saw the beads and iron tools 
the strangers had to trade, 
Federmann crossed the Rio Tocuyo 
on October 1st and entered the 
territory of the Ayoman Indians, 
Here he heard rumors of a tribe of 
dwarfs and sent an expedition that 
succeeded in capturing some of 
them (see South American Explorer, 
Issue No. 8, pp. 30-33). 

By the middle of October, 
Federmann reached the site of 
present-day Barquisimeto, Follow- 
ing the Rio Cojedes downstream, he 
stayed for a time with the Cuiba 
and helped them in a small war 
against their enemies, the Coyon, 
The small force sent by Federmann 
for this purpose suffered grave 
losses. 

Contiming southward, seasonal 
flooding of the llanos (plains) 
blocked the expedition, Federmann 
mistook the vast flooded plain for 
a lake near the South Sea. But as 
the mmber of hostile tribes in- 
creased, he decided to turn back, 
On February 27, 1531, with many 
men dead, wounded, diseased or 
starving, he began the long jour- 
ney home. 
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Returning to Coro proved much 
more difficult than the journey 
out. Federmann himself was in- 
jured in an Indian ambush, and the 
entire expedition got lost in the 
jungles near the coast, where they 
nearly died of thirst (they were 
returning to Coro by a different 
route). 

Finally, on March 17, 1531, the 
bedraggled force arrived in Coro. 
Federmann sailed to Europe to 
report to the Emperor, While he 
had not found the South Sea, he 
had gained valuable experience in 
the hardships of exploration, And 
he did acquire some gold and 
gather even more stories from 
Indians about a land rich in gold 
that lay to the west. 


mbrosius Dalfinger, in 
good health, returned to 
Coro from Santo Domingo 
on January 27, 1531. 
Learning that Federmann 
had gone exploring without his 
permission, he grew furious, But 
Dalfinger would later set off into 
the jungle himself, still search- 
ing for a southward route to the 
sea. By now he also had a touch 
of gold fever. He left Coro on 
September 1, 1531, with 170 sol- 
diers (40 mounted), and soon 
reached Maracaibo, From there he 
marched westward across the base 
of the Guajira Peninsula out of 
Welser territory and into Colom- 
bia, an area ruled by Spaniards 
out of Santa Marta. He crossed 
the Sierra de Perija and followed 
the Rio César, a tributary of the 
Magdalena River, 

All along the expedition's 
route Indians attacked without 
hesitation, Dalfinger and his 
men, being no less fierce, killed, 
plundered and enslaved the 
natives, Contemporary chroniclers 
relate a brutal practice. It was 
customary to chain slaves together 
in groups by the neck, When an 
Indian became too tired or ill to 
move on, he was decapitated, This 
saved the trouble of undoing the 
shackles, (It is interesting to 
note that, until the late 19th 
century, Arab slavers in Africa 
were notorious for the same ruth- 
less procedure.) En route, Dal- 
finger amassed a substantial quan- 
tity of gold and precious stones, 
The expedition now took on a new 
and interesting dimension, 


Following the Rio César, the 
expedition reached the Magdalena 
River. Here it encountered the 
Pacabuey Indians — a friendly 
people with lots of gold. Ata 
place called Tamalameque on the 
Magdalena, Indians, learning of 
Dalfinger’s approach, took refuge 
on an island in the middle of the 
river. When the Spaniards saw the 
glitter of their gold ornaments, 


they rushed across the river, 


riding and swimming. The Indians 
surrendered their riches. 

His forces sadly depleted, Dal— 
finger decided to rest at Tamala— 
meque. He sent a party headed by 
Captain Ifiigo de Vascufia back to 
Coro with the seriously wounded 
and the gold. These men were to 
bring back reinforcements and 
supplies. 

On Jamary 6, 1532, the 25 men 
left for Coro. They took a more 
direct route northeast across the 
Perija hills, Perhaps Dalfinger 
hoped the small band could avoid 
Indians alienated on the outward 
journey, 

Vascuiia’s expedition was a com— 
plete disaster. He and his men 
soon became lost in thick jungle 
southwest of Lake Maracaibo, They 
quarrelled among themselves and 
split up. All along the route the 
exhausted and starving were left 
behind, along with the bodies of 
those killed by Indians, When the 
soldiers could carry the gold no 
further, they buried it under a 
ceiba tree, For a while, the 
survivors clung to life throngh 
cannibalism — killing and eating 
Indians. But in the end, this 
made little difference. All died 
except one Francisco Martin, He 
was captured and sold to the Pemeo 
Indians, Martin escaped death and 
eventually assimilated himself 
into the group, taking an Indian 
wife and becoming a medicine man, 

When Vascuna did not return, 
Dalfinger grew impatient. He sent 
another party back to Coro, led by 
Esteban Martin (chronicler of Dal-— 
finger’s expedition), who retraced 
the outward route, reaching Mara-— 
caibo in only 34 days. Martin 
soon returned with reinforcements 
and supplies to report he had seen 
no sign of Vascuna or the gold at 
Coro, 

Dalfinger was on the move 
again, He traveled further up the 
Magdalena following reports of 


Mountainous areas 


Riohacha 


SANTA MARTA 7 


Tich native villages and still 
hoping to reach the South Sea. 
Instead, he encountered mostly 
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hostile tribes and lost several 
men, The expedition now turned 
southeast toward the mountains. 


The bitter cold of the high sierra 
decimated Dalfinger’s force. The 
near-naked slaves, accustomed to 
tropical climates, froze to death 
in great numbers, Dalfinger and 
his remaining men halted near what 
is now Pamplona where he wisely 
decided to return to Coro, 

But Ambrosius Dalfinger was 
never to reach Coro, Struck in 
the neck with a poisoned arrow 
during an Indian ambush, he died a 
few days later. His men buried 
their leader somewhere on the 
upper Rio Zulia. The remnants of 
the expedition then looted and 
slaughtered their way back to Lake 
Maracaibo, where to their (and 
undoubtedly his) surprise they 
discovered the bearded ‘Indian’ 
Francisco Martin who gladly re- 
joined the expedition, The men 
stumbled into Maracaibo on August 
29, 1533, rested, and then entered 
Coro on November 2nd, over two 
years after they had left. Only 
35 members of Dalfinger’s expedi-— 
tion had survived, 

Search parties led by Francisco 
Martin looked in vain for the 
buried gold. It is probably still 
buried there today beneath that 
same ceiba tree somewhere west of 
Lake Maracaibo. Still, Dalfin- 
ger’s expedition collected a large 
amount of gold, and although he 
failed to find the South Sea, he 
and his men had accomplished the 
first ascent of the Magdalena and 
made a valuable reconnaissance of 
the Colombian mountains, 


y this time (1533), 
tales of Francisco Pi- 
zarro’s exploits cir- 
culated throughout Span- 
ish America and Europe, 
fueling German and Spanish dreams 
of vast treasures awaiting dis- 
covery elsewhere in South America, 
Soon Dalfinger's replacement, 
Governor Georg Hohermmuth was on 
the trail. (Hohermuth was born 
May 18, 1508 in Speyer am Rhein, 
Germany. The Spaniards despaired 
of ever pronouncing his name 
correctly, so he was usually 
referred to as Jorge Espira 
‘George from Speyer’ or some 
variation thereof.) Hohermuth 
disembarked at Coro in 1534, 
Nicolaus Federmann returned soon 
after, following a long absence, 
The new governor's first act 
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dealt with a boundary dispute with 
the Spaniards of Santa Marta in 


Colombia, In May 1535 Hohermuth 
sent an expedition under Federmann 
to occupy and claim land on the 
far side of the Guajira Peninsula, 
effectively annexing it to Vene— 
zuela. Federmann established a 
fortress on the coast at Riohacha 
and even followed Dalfinger's 
route up the Upar Valley for a 
short distance. He soon turned 
back, however, upon discovering 
that Dalfinger or the Spaniards 
from Santa Marta had already ap- 
propriated most of the Indians’ 
gold. Federmann eventually grew 
tired of Riohacha, for it lacked 
food, water, friendly Indians and, 
above all, gold. He returned to 
Coro in September of 1536. 

Meanwhile, Hohermuth laid plans 
for his own excursion, Survivors 
of Spanish expeditions up the Rio 
Orinoco told of a golden land 
called Meta, situated, they 
thought, on the upper reaches of 
that river. Hohermuth left Coro 
on May 15, 1535 with about 400 men 
and 80 horses. Along came Esteban 
Martin (earlier companion of Dal- 
finger) and Philip von Hutten, who 
would write a chronicle of this 
expedition and later lead one of 
his own, The explorers spent the 
first few months of the trip cap- 
turing Indians to use as porters, 
for, as we have seen, these 
expeditions used them up by the 
hundreds. 

Hohermuth followed Federmann’s 
first expedition south across the 
Rio Tocuyo through Barquisimeto, 
reaching Acarigua on June 20th, 
From here he veered southwest, 
moving into the higher foothills 
of the Sierra de Merida, In this 
manner, he hoped to avoid a fever 
that was decimating his group. 
Even so, many sick men had to 
return to Coro, 

With only 150 foot soldiers and 
49 horsemen, he continued south— 
west, skirting the foothills of 
the Andes, All this time, Hoher- 
muth hoped to find a pass to the 
west. Hardships never ceased: 
flooded rivers and trackless moun— 
tains blocked his path, jaguars 
killed several horses and even a 
few men, Almost all suffered the 
agonies of fever and hunger. 

Near the Rio Casanare, the 
friendly Zaquitos Indians dazzled 
Hohermuth with stories of a great 
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city rich in gold across the moun- 
tains, He redoubled his efforts, 
but neither he nor his Indian 
guides could find a pass through 
the mountains. The expedition 
contimed south, 

Hostile natives were every- 
where. One group, the powerful 
Uaupes, might have wiped them out 
were it not for their custom of 
waging battle half-drunk, 

Frustrated by the seemingly 
impassable mountains, Hohermuth 
went as far south as 1° North 
Latitude before turning east 
across the edge of the llanos, It 
rained incessantly. Esteban 


Georg Hohermuth had traversed 
2,500 km of largely unknown terri- 
tory and explored tributaries of 
both the Orinoco and Amazon 
rivers. He returned with some 
gold, and the conviction that a 
‘city of gold’ lay beyond the 
mountains southwest of Venezuela, 
Hohermuth visualized another expe- 
dition for 1540, but died on June 
11th of that year. 

The stories Hohermuth heard 
were substantially true. An In- 
dian civilization rich in gold did 
inhabit a plateau in the Andes — 
the Chibcha or Muisca people. 
They lived on what is now the 


old, Indians were thought to 


merely gather gold from surface and then smelt it in pottery, 


Martin died of wounds suffered in 
an Indian attack. 

Finally, on August 13, 1537, 
Hohermuth decided to return to 
Coro, The homeward trip was even 
more difficult (if that was at all 
possible). They met up with fewer 
Indians, and food was scarce. By 
Christmas 1537, Hohermuth reached 
the Upia river. Near the Rio 
Apure he learned that Federmann 
had been there two months pre- 
viously (on what Hohermuth assumed 
was a relief expedition). On May 
27, 1538, Hohermuth with 160 of 
his original 400 men reached Coro, 
ending a journey of three years 
and two weeks, 


Bogota Plateau. While more ad- 
vanced than lowland Indian groups, 
they had not yet reached the level 
of the Inca or Aztec civiliza- 
tions. They had a lot of gold, 
but it was acquired solely through 
exchange, as there was no gold ore 
locally. Wealthy in emeralds, 
salt and certain high altitude 
crops, the Chibchas traded with 
other Indians for gold. This they 
worked with a high degree of 
sophistication, 

The legend of El Dorado is 
thought to have arisen with the 
Chibchas. In one version of the 
legend, the Chibchas anointed 
their chieftain’s naked body with 


resin and dusted him with fine 
gold, Launched onto Lake Guatavi- 
ta aboard a raft, the chieftain, 
or 'Zipa,’ threw in offerings of 
gold and emeralds before plunging 
into the lake to cleanse himself, 
This ceremony, possibly a periodic 
reconsecration of the ruler, soon 
underwent many changes until it 
became, in legend, a lavish, daily 
ritual. The ‘gilded man’ (el 
hombre dorado) was eventually 
transformed into El Dorado, the 
kingdom of gold. 

Of course, our German explorers 
were not searching for El Dorado 
as such, since the legend 
associated with it was not known 
until after their expeditions. 
Still, it is true that like other 
adventurers of the time, the Ger— 
mans hoped to find some unknown, 
extremely wealthy native kingdom 
which they could pillage — not an 
irrational notion, considering the 
recent Spanish plunder and endless 
rumors of more to come, 

Federmamn, like Hohermuth, knew 
the rumors of the rich land of 
Meta. Late in 1537 he and some 
400 men went forth from Coro to 
find it, They wandered generally 
southward, following Hohermuth’s 
route but staying slightly to the 
east. It seems clear that this 
was not a relief expedition, for 
there is evidence that Federmann 
deliberately avoided contact with 
Hohermuth’'s men, Eventually, 
after ploughing their way through 
horse—high grasses and countless 
streams of the llanos, he and his 
men reached the Rio Meta, Their 
clothes and saddles had rotted 
away, and they had to make do with 
horse hide and deerskin substi-— 
tutes, But worst of all, there 
was no treasure city. 

In February 1539, Federmann and 
his depleted force reached the Rio 
Ariari. Following it upstream 
they discovered Suma Paz, the pass 
across the cordillera vainly 
sought by Hohermuth, But even 
Suma Paz entailed crossing the 
mountains at 4,000 meters, a cold 
and treacherous undertaking that 
proved fatal for many of Feder-— 
mann’s men, When they finally 
reached the plateau Federmann be— 
came the first white man to cross 
the Andes from east to west. The 
expedition made camp and sent out 
a party led by Pedro de Limpias 
(veteran explorer who accompanied 


several of the German conquista— 
dors) to reconnoitre. It brought 
back surprising and disappointing 
news: Spaniards were camped on 
the plateau ahead, 
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CHARLES I, King of Spain (1516-56) 
and Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, 


The Spaniards, led by Gonzalo 
Jimenez de Quesada, had come from 
the nouth, up the Rio Magdalena 
from Santa Marta. (This is a 
fascinating expedition but beyond 
the scope of this article.) Suf- 
fice to say they reached the Bogo- 
ta Plateau, subdued the Chibcha 
Indians, and amassed a huge booty 
of gold and emeralds. Soon after— 
wards, another Spanish expedition 
led by Sebastian de Benalcazar 
reached the plateau coming from 
Quito in the south, Thus, in 
February of 1539, these three 
expeditions reached the Chibcha 
kingdom from three different di- 
rections, And it is said that 
each force numbered exactly 166 
men — a remarkable coincidence. 

With three opposing ‘armies’ 
camped in a land of treasure, one 
might expect a certain amount of 
friction, Federmann’s skeletal 
followers posed but a minor 
threat, but Quesada eyed Benalca— 
zar’s comparatively fresh forces 
with apprehension, Quesada avert- 
ed strife, however, by shrewdly 
giving Federmann a substantial 
amount of gold and, since all 
three laid claim to the land, he 
proposed Charles V settle the 
boundaries, Then the three cap- 
tains, on April 27, 1539, jointly 
founded Santa Fe de Bogota, now 
capital of Colombia, after which 


they descended to the valley of 
the Rio Magdalena and sailed down 
stream in a boat built by Quesa- 
da’s men, Reaching the Caribbean, 
they sailed to Cartagena and on to 
Cuba 


Federmann contimed to Europe. 
Envious of Quesada’s haul, he 
charged Dalfinger and Hohermuth 
with cowardice and incompetence, 
It was their failure to find a 
pass through the mountains to the 
Bogota Plateau, he claimed, that 
enabled the Spaniards to get there 
first. He was soon overwhelmed by 
other concerns, however. Upon his 
arrival in Europe, the Welser had 
him jailed for defrauding them of 
gold and emeralds. He countered 
with the feeble claim that it was 
the Welser who had defrauded the 
royal treasury. Legal proceedings 
dragged on interminably and moved 
from Flanders to Spain until Nico— 
laus Federmann died suddenly on 
February 21 or 22, 1542, 

Rodrigo de Bastidas, Bishop of 
Santo Domingo, succeeded Georg 
Hohermuth who died in 1540. 
Bastidas arrived in Coro in Novem- 
ber of 1540. The new governor 
believed a major discovery of gold 
would lure colonists to Venezuela, 
To this end, he sent Philip von 
Hutten (born 1511) off on an expe— 
dition into the interior. 


utten was probably the 
least rapacious of the 
German explorers, a man 
driven more by curiosi-— 
ty, a desire for fame 
and youthful adventure than any- 
thing else, Still, Hutten wanted 
to pursue rumors he had heard on 
Hohermuth's expedition — rumors 
of vast riches beyond the Rio 
Meta, 

Hutten left Coro on August 1, 
1541, With 200 men, including 
veteran Pedro de Limpias and Bar— 
tholomeus Welser (young scion of 
the Welser family), he proceeded 
by sea from Coro to the coast near 
Valencia and then inland to Bar- 
quisimeto. From there, the ex-— 
pedition took the (by now) fami- 
liar route southward, After a 
difficult journey of four months, 
they reached the Rio Casanare and 
wandered for a year near the moun— 
tains, Hutten was probably ready 
to give up and return to Coro, but 
Pedro de Limpias strengthened his 
resolve with stories of Macatoa, a 
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DALFINGER'S 
expedition 
provided the 
information 
for Oviedo's 
map of Lake 
Maracaibo. 
The site of 
Dalfinger's 
death is 
noted just 
south of 

the Lake, 


city reportedly rich in gold. So, 
in 1542, Hutten, Limpias and about 
40 men (the rest had either died 
or been sent back because of sick-— 
ness) turned away from the moun- 
tains and headed southeast. 

The expedition reached the Rio 
Guaviare, entering the land of the 
Uaupes Indians. Hohermuth had had 
skirmishes with these people but 
they were friendly enough to Hut- 
ten, He even reached Macatoa — a 
real city and capital of the 
Uaupes, but hardly paved with 
gold, But the Uaupes were ready 
with yet more tales of wealth in 
the southern lands of the Omaguas. 
They offered to guide him there, 
Hutten’s force advanced and, in 
due course, came upon the capital 
city of the Omaguas, It turned 
out to be the most populous city 
any of the explorers had yet seen, 
Not surprisingly, they assumed it 
contained great wealth. 

Hutten and Captain Arteaga gal— 
loped into the city ready to 
attack the first natives they saw. 
But contrary to the usual docility 
they had come to expect, the first 
two Indians stoutly defended them- 
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selves with lances and wounded the 
Europeans -—- an astonishing 
development, As Hutten and Artea— 
ga fled, a host of armed Omaguas 
rushed from the city in hot pur— 
suit, His forces outnumbered, 
Hutten ordered a retreat, The 
expedition fell back to Macatoa 
carrying a wounded Hutten. Even- 
tually, Hutten recovered after an 
interesting, if somewhat bizarre 
treatment, Native healers dressed 
an old slave in Hutten’s armour 
and seated him on Hutten’s horse, 
Then an Indian struck the slave 
with a spear as Hutten had been, 
The slave's body was then examined 
to discover the path of the injury 
and Hutten treated accordingly. 

Though he recovered, Hutten was 
too weak to head the expedition, 
Pedro de Limpias and Bartholomeus 
Welser quarrelled over who should 
lead, and when Hutten sided with 
Welser, Limpias and several 
soldiers deserted and set out for 
Coro on their own, Hutten and the 
rest followed, beginning the 
arduous trek back to Coro late in 
1543, 

Limpias eventually met up with 


and joined forces with one Juan de 
Carvajal. During Hutten's absence, 
Carvajal seized power in Coro, 
Later, when Hutten and his men 
caught up, Carvajal treated them 
well at first, but demanded that 
Hutten’s soldiers join his. Hut- 
ten refused, citing his loyalty to 
the Welser and Emperor Charles V. 
The argument escalated into a 
brief skirmish, 

Carvajal next decided to nego- 
tiate. He offered Hutten safe 
passage to Coro, and when Hutten 
accepted, Carvajal captured both 
Hutten and Welser, After a quick 
trial, a servant beheaded both 
with a rusty machete, Hutten's 
body was drawn and quartered, The 
death of the two Germans (espe- 
cially that of Bartholomeus Wel- 
ser) infuriated the Welser back in 
Europe. Juan de Carvajal was 
tracked down and executed, 


nd so the era of German 
exploration and rule in 
South America came to an 
end. It proved, if 
proof were needed, that 
a colony of Spaniards could not be 
ruled effectively by a handful of 
Germans, much less Germans who 
spent most of their time off in 
the wilds exploring. By 1550, 
Welser rule was legally ended. 

For all their hardships and 
feats of exploration, the German 
conquistador—explorers left little 
permanent reminder of their pre— 
sence in South America. Their 
expeditions brought about the 
deaths of hundreds of Europeans 
and many thousands of Indians, 
But later Spanish expeditons in 
search of El Dorado would dwarf 
these numbers. The German pre- 
sence would be all but forgotten, 
except for a few geographical 
names in Venezuela and Colombia, 
They might have left a more endur— 
ing testimonial had they joined 
together, Instead, they competed 
jealously for loot and glory. 

German treatment of the natives 
was cruel but no worse than the 
deeds of other Europeans. Spanish 
conquistadors before and after the 
Welser era displayed little regard 
for Indian populations if they 
failed to promptly hand over food 
or treasure. Furthermore, Indians 
were not Christians and, there- 
fore, an inferior heathen race to 
be enslaved or killed as the 
(Continued page 43) 


ae ayaking Down the Amazon 


he Amazon is a place of great 

mystery. With its unexplored 
vastness and tales of terror, it 
always presented a challenge to 
me, 

Once, while traveling the lower 
reaches of the Amazon, admiring 
its magnitude and its beauty, it 
occured to me that here was the 
world’s greatest river just wait- 
ing to be canoed, From that 
moment on, my mind was seldom far 
from the idea, 

Over the next weeks, I traveled 
3,200 kilometers along Amazon in 
small cargo vessels. From Leticia 
to Belem, I took notes on every- 
thing: water conditions, possible 
hazards and potential supply 
points. I began to sketch the 


By Alan Holman 


ideal canoe for sucha trip, It 
would have to be large enough for 
all my supplies, and yet suf- 
ficiently versatile to handle in 
everything from Andean whitewater 


to ocean conditions at the mouth, 
where the river is over 200 km 
wide. 

Charts! I would have to have 
charts, but where to get them? I 
asked riverboat skippers, but they 
had no idea, They knew the river 
so well that charts were of no 
interest to them. Yet I'd seen 
large foreign ocean-going vessels 
sailing majestically up down the 
Amazon, Surely they used charts? 


Between Santarem and Belem, we 
ran into a vicious tropical storm, 


com = 


Within mimtes, the river changed 
from glassy calm to raging storm, 
Visibility dropped to zero, and 
our spotlight was useless in the 
heavy rain. We ran aground in a 
swamp. The river was 10 km wide 
at this point, too wide for us to 
attract passing liners. Swarms of 
mosquitoes attacked relentlessly, 
and I spent the night huddled 
under a filthy tarpaulin, 

Valuable lessons here, but I 
was reasonably confident that I 
could handle whatever came my way. 
Still, the River of Amazons is 
over 6,000 km long, with more than 
a thousand major tributaries, 

But with two years still to 
serve in the Royal Australian Air 
Force, I had more than enough 
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time. I haunted libraries and 
wrote to anyone I thought might 
help, Replies from missionaries 
often took over six months to 
arrive. The South American Ex- 
plorers Club provided valuable 
information on the whitewater 
stretches in the Andes but many 
leads proved deadends, 

I completed my engagement with 
the RAAF. in April 1981 and 
moved to the coastal town of Glad- 
stone in Northern Queensland, This 
proved an ideal training ground, 
The region has tidal rapids, man- 
grove swamps and a sub-tropical 
climate. I loaded my kayak with 
sand to simulate cargo and put it 
through its paces, 

I had selected a general pur— 
pose touring kayak, It had a fair 
cargo capacity and could handle up 
to Grade 3 and 4 rapids reasonably 
well, but lacked maneuverability 
in anything rougher. Further 
modifications improved its 
directional stability in flat 
water, and with a removable wave 
deflector, it could handle a 
moderate ocean swell, I fitted it 
with chart holders, compass, 
watertight hatches and a pump. 

By July 1982 I had all the 
equipment I needed, There were 
gaps in my information, but it was 
up to me to fill these in, 

And so I sold my car and just 
about everything else I owned and 
flew off to Perv. I was by now a 
member of the South American 
Explorers Club, so I stored my 
kayak at their Lima office while I 
set about buying items I'd need 
for the journey: powdered milk, 
oatmeal, eucalyptus oil, etc. I 
also had to make arrangements for 
getting my kayak over the Andes 
and into the Urubamba River. 


nce in Cuzco, I checked and 

test loaded the craft. I had 
over 30 kilos of cargo. But 
weight wasn’t the only problem. 
Balance was critical. No matter 
how I loaded it. the.- wasn't a 
centimetre of spare cargo space, 
and the kayak was stern-heavy. 
I'd cut back on everything: no 
tent, no sleeping bag, no shotgun 
or anything else I had decided was 
a luxury, I had survival rations 
for 40 days, a medical kit, a 
spare set of clothes, two spare 


paddles and 5 kilos of fibreglass 
repair materials. 
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day bag(min: nylon rucksack) 
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logs, pens, notebooks water 14 spare paddle blades 
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| tinned food 
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repan kit 
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10 litre 


container 


j leans | 
sleep sack maps 
insect repellent 
mainly spare Clothes 
spray jacket 


SCHEMATIC showing how the gear and suppLies got stowed aboard the kayak. 


On August 9, 1982, I gave it 
all I had, Most of the village of 
Quiteni turned out to see me off. 
I paddled back and forth in an 
eddy to get the feel of the craft, 
bid farewell to the crowd, and 
aimed for the first rapid. 

This was no whitewater kayak, 
but it rode well, if a little 
deeper than desirable. I caught 
the first shock of cold water as 
it trickled over the top of the 
spray cape, then ploughed through 
the ‘stopper’ (standing waves) at 
the bottom of the rapid, ‘One 
rapid down,’ I thought. 

The next rapid appeared, then 
four more slid past in the first 
hour. I drifted for a while. 
Lush vegetation rose up on both 
sides, birds chortled and a beau- 
tiful blue butterfly flitted an- 
xiously around the kayak, It was 
a lovely world. I was glad I'd 
come. 
Ahead a rapid roared. There 
was a gravel beach to my left, and 
I ran the kayak ashore. Scouting 
ahead, I saw Grade 4 whitewater, 
with a huge whirlpool to the right 
and a large eddy on the left. 
Back in the kayak, I steered just 
left of the main flow and got a 
smooth ride through, followed by a 
proper drenching as I ploughed 


through the stopper. 

That night I pulled up on a 
stony beach, lit a fire and put on 
dry clothes — oh, what joy small 
things give. With bamboo poles 
and a plastic sheet, I made 
shelter. 

On the 10th, I woke early, It 
had rained most of the night, 
soaking everything. Somehow I got 
a fire going and packed the kayak, 
There wasn’t much to be cheerful 
about. Debris and logs churned in 
a swollen river, But by midday, 
the sun was out, and I was on my 
way again, It was a lovely world 
again, 

I floated past a few solitary 
huts and the occasional Indian 
village. Entering an unknown 
rapid is risky business, and I 
generally relied on the inhabi- 
tants for pointing out the safest 
route through the rapids in their 
neighbourhood, Also, I did a 
little trading for fish and eggs, 
The Indians had little use for 
money, but fishing line was 
excellent truck. 

At 16:00 hours, I calculated 
that I was about 8 km from the 
famous Pongo de Mainique ('Gateway 
to the River’). Here the river 
narrows to a third its width as it 
thunders between sheer granite 


cliffs. It is 5 km of very 
unpredictable whitewater. 


I camped that night on a small 
beach, making an effort to avoid a 
repeat of the previous night. I 
lit a large fire, dried my clothes 
and cooked some fish for supper. 

August 11th dawned. A fine 
day. My clothes dried satisfac— 
torily, and I took great care in 
packing the boat. Today was 
"Pongo Day.’ 

The river had risen another 
half metre during the night. I 
passed through the rapids leading 
into the Pongo, then pulled over 
to check the kayak — hatches and 
spray cape secure, spare paddles 
in place. In I went. 

Sheer cliffs blocked out the 
sun, The roar of the river filled 


my ears. I searched for the 
clearest channel, The kayak 
bucked and turned. I felt it 


start to roll over and dug the 
paddle in hard to straighten up. 
‘Move, you swine!’ I remember 
yelling. 'Move!’ 

We made it through the first 
cataract, then the second and the 
third, 'Good ol’ kayak! Good ol’ 
kayak!’ I shouted insanely. I had 
become rather fond of it by now. 

I got to rest awhile in a small 
stretch of flat water and admired 
the beauty of the place. A 
magnificent stream of crystal- 
clear water cascaded from above. 
But then came a swirl. The kayak 
spun, and I paddled viciously to 
correct it. This was not a place 
to relax, 

More rapids, more hairy moments 
ing a quiet spot, I took stock — 
no damage to the kayak, no lost 
cargo, and I was still in one 
piece. I was happy as a lark, for 
had I fouled up in the Pongo, it 
would have surely ended the trip. 

The area I now entered was 
remote. For most of the year, 


when the river is high, the in- 
habitants are cut off from the 
rest of the world, Some stared at 
me in disbelief. It must have 
been difficult for them to compre— 
hend an expedition such as mine, 
In the mornings I found their 
footprints around my camp. 
Nothing was ever stolen, 

I came to like and respect 
these people, and couldn't help 
but smile when I thought of all 


the people who assured me I'd be 
dead within a week, shot in the 
neck with a fatal dart or speared 
treacherously from behind, 

On August 12th, I spotted my 
first caiman, According to books 
I'd read, a caiman won't attack if 
it’s under two metres in length, 
I just hoped the caiman read the 
same books. Slowly and deliber— 
ately, it slid down the bank and 
swam into midstream, its beady 
little eyes clearly visible above 
water. It dived abruptly. A 
rapid was coming up ahead, I 
heaved a sigh of relief. I was in 
no mood to tangle with a croc. 


is far more tolerable. The 
problem is mosquitoes. I had a 
net to drape over my ‘camp’ and 
some eucalyptus oil (a well—proven 
Australian repellant), But the 
net proved ineffective against the 
hardy little Amazon brutes, and I 
believe they actually looked for— 
ward to frequent applications of 
the oil. 

Days were sunnier, with only an 
occasional storm. Brilliantly 
plumed birds swooped overhead, It 
is a delightful land, and I at 
peace. I drifted and paddled 
along, averaging about 50 km a 
day, taking films and snapping 
photos of everything. 

Some of the small, stony 
islands had sand patches large 
enough to make camp on, Sometimes 
I slept in shelters abandoned by 
Indians — little lean-to’s used 
for shade while cleaning fish, 

I slept well at night, getting 
up at sunrise. It is the time I 
like best: writing my log, cooking 
breakfast and listening to bird 
songs as my clothes dry. 

One morning I'd spotted an 
Indian encampment and thought to 
buy some bananas, I gently nosed 
the kayak onto the shore where a 
teenage girl squatted, engrossed 
in her task of cleaning cooking 
pots. I just noticed her face was 
painted red when she suddenly 
jumped up in terror, gave a yell 
and fled up the sharp bank, scat- 
tering cooking pots in all direc— 
tions. 

I had seen how swiftly these 
people could send messages along 
the river using a method somewhere 
between yodelling and shouting, 


i n the lower jungle, being wet 


Best to stay and diffuse the sit- 
uation, I climbed the bank rapid— 
ly, dressed only in T-shirt and 
shorts. I reached the top at the 
same time as a group of Indians, 


many armed with machetes. I 
smiled, opened my arms wide, and 
hoped this conveyed something 
like: ‘I've nothing to hide. 
It’s only me. Don’t worry.’ The 
group slowed. A few stared over 
the bank at the kayak, They began 
to smile, for who but a gringo 
would own such a stupid-looking 
little boat? 

Calm restored, I asked about 
bananas. Then I requested permis-— 
sion to film the village, but was 
politely and yet firmly refused. I 
left the village a greatful 
voyager with a little more 
experience under my belt. 

By the end of the second week, 
the mosquito problem had become 
acute, Nothing worked, There were 
nights when I stood choking in the 
smoke of my campfire and stomped 
up and down, swatting with a t- 
shirt, cursing and swearing to no 
avail. My face felt like the rind 
of an orange from countless bites, 
Often I dropped from the exhaus-— 
tion of beating the beasts off. 

Days went by, some better than 
others. On some blissful nights a 
gentle breeze kept the mosquitoes 
away, making life bearable. 

One evening, I made camp using 
bamboo poles from what appeared to 
be a long-abandoned Indian shel-— 
ter, I had barely started when a 
mean-looking Indian woman peered 
over the top of a sand dune, She 
glanced around briefly, then took 
off at high speed. 

These were not the Indians I 
was accustomed to upriver. And as 
it turned out, the bamboo poles 


were not the remains of a shelter. 
They were, instead, a tribal or 
family marker laying claim to this 
piece of land, 

It did not take long for my 
Indian lady to return with two 
rugged-looking men, all jogging at 
a trot. When they came within 
fifty meters, I put on my best 
winning smile, raised my hands and 
walked towards them. Being un- 
armed proved to be the best weapon 
of all. I explained that I was 
merely passing through and dis-— 
played the incredible gringo ca- 
noe, Soon everyone was all smiles. 
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In Pucallpa I invested in some 
heavy-duty cotton fabric and sewed 
myself a sleeping sack, complete 
with hood and small breathing vent 
covered with three layers of mos- 
quito netting. This took care of 
the mosquito problem. 


The trip continued without mis- 
hap. I passed through Iquitos on 
September 23rd, reaching the 
Brazilian border a week later, 
took on more supplies and pressed 
on to Manaus, 


The river was always over 2 km 
wide now, and the people a lot 
less friendly. Many carried shot- 
guns, and some sported pistols. 


The thriving city of Manaus 
slipped by off the port side in 
late October. The river turned 
more ocean-like with each passing 
day, and constant easterly winds 
whipped up a large, muddy swell. 
I spent most of each day soaked, 
since I often had to paddle for 
ten hours at a stretch to make 
headway. 


here possible, I hugged the 
shore which served as break- 
water and offered protection 
against the wind. This worked 
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well, But below Santarem, for no 
reason I could devine, a young man 
raised his shotgun and took aim, 
Just in time, I realized his 
intent to kill and dashed madly 
for midstream, Only the distance I 
put between us — and a strong 
cross wind — saved my life. 

That did it! Swell or no, I 
stuck to midstream from then on, 
The great river widened to 5 kn, 
and I was practically invisible 
amid the whitecaps and rollers, I 
came in only at nights, made camp 
on remote beaches, dug holes to 
conceal my campfires and left 
early in the morning. I avoided 
people and entered the large towns 
only to buy supplies. I took lit- 
tle pleasure in the trip now. My 
overriding aim was to get it done, 


I reached Macapa on November 
23, 1982, the last major town, 
From here I crossed to the south- 
ern channel, It is about 65 km 
across and took a couple of days 
of island hopping. From here, I 
followed the northern coast of 
Ilha Marajo, the great island at 
the mouth almost the size of Swit- 
zerland, 


Strong, unflagging winds blew 
huge rollers in from the Atlantic, 


PUT IN: 9 Aug 1982 
TAKE OUT: 3 Dec 1982 


Author's route 


My trusty kayak plowed through the 
surf like a submarine, I had to 
battle for every kilometer. At 
times, ocean liners followed me, 
perhaps curious about what I was 
doing. I signaled thumbs-up. 


On December 3, 1982, I reached 
Cape Maguari, the northeastern tip 
of Marajo and the most easterly 
point of the Amazon River. Round— 
ing the cape, I pulled the kayak 
ashore, and in a daze, murmured, 
'Good ol’ kayak. Good ol’ kayak.’ 

We had made it — 6,080 km in 


116 days. It was a beautiful 
world. 
Editor: This article is based on 


Alan Holman’s recently published 
book White River, Brown Water, 
available in the USA from 
Mountaineers Books, Seattle, and 
in Great Britain from Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd. , London. 

Alan Holman has been listed in 
the Guinness Book of Records as 
the person who has canoed the 


greatest distance down the Amazon, 
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This Woman 
Doesn’t Need Your 
Charity... 


4 ii 1 i ja! 
All She Needs Is a Chance — 
For Her Children 


@ No electricity or running water 


® Two-room, dirt-floored huts ; 
@ Incomplete primary-school education 


® Farming on scattered plots of eroded, 
unirrigated land 


And they will face either drought or floods, four 
out of every ten years. 


But Dona Victoria is a survivor. Though barely 
literate, she has a keen mind for business. She 
currently manages to feed and clothe her family 
on a cash budget of $6 per week. Imagine what 
she could do with a small fortune of $50! 


Forgotten by her government and untouched by 
foreign assistance, Dona Victoria has spent her 
life in severe poverty. Like tens of thousands of 
Indian mothers in Bolivia, she has never had a 
chance to improve the quality of her life. Now 
her children face the same grim prospects, a life- 
time of: 
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And She’s Ready 
to Pay for That Chance 


With a family loan of only $50, Dona Victoria can 
finance a variety of small-scale income-generating 
investments. She might: 


® Buy farm supplies and tools 
Raise chickens or fatten pigs 
Start.a tiny grocery store 
Bake bread for market sale 
Start a handicraft business 


She can double her investment in six months. 
And then she would begin to generate the sav- 
ings she needs to lift her family out of poverty. 
With your help there is no limit to what she can 
accomplish. 


Dona Victoria’s Neighbors 
Are Ready to Move Ahead Too! 


Dona Victoria's village consists of like-minded 
people: parents who are in a hurry for the sake of 
their children. They must build a small earth- 
filled dam to store water for crop irrigation, and 
each resident family is ready row: to contribute 
labor, materials, and even available cash to this 
project. But to complete it they need about 
$2,500 — for cement, steel rods, wire, and other 
materials they cannot provide themselves. 


The villagers are willing to borrow the money 
they need. They know that when completed, 
the irrigation project will more than double 
their present farm income, by enabling them to 
harvest two crops per year instead of one. 


With the extra income, they can repay their loan, 
with interest, and undertake new self-help pro- 
jects — additional schooling, a health clinic, a 

as they 


consumer cooperative, or a sheep dip 
may choose. 


There is no limit 
to what they can achieve — 
working together. 


We're FINCA... 
We Help People Who Are Serious 


About Helping Themselves 


FINCA, or farm in Spanish, stands for the Founda- 
tion for International Community Assistance. 
FINCA is a nonprofit, nonpolitical, and nonsectar- 
ian organization. Its program is devoted entirely 
to improving the quality of life in Latin American 
rural communities through village-initiated self- 
help projects. 

Most peasant villages require the infusion of very 
modest amounts of capital in order to start or to 
continue their improvements. FINCA has a dis- 
tinctive, economical, and effective method of 
providing essential capital, not by charitable 
donations but by revolving loans. 

In order to meet these needs, FINCA is seeking 
funds in the United States for its unique private- 
sector approach to “foreign aid.” Untold treasure 


has been spent on foreign aid projects, many very 


costly and many futile. But FINCA-motivated 
projects are successful because they are chosen 
and undertaken by those who are to benefit by 
them. 


How FINCA Meets the Need 
FINCA Starts Where the Need Is Greatest. 
We work with communities afflicted by drought, 
flood, or pestilence, or threatened by political 
violence. 

FINCA Fosters Independence. We don't pro- 
vide solutions nor impose projects. It is the vil- 
lage that identifies its own priority problems and 
selects the self-help projects it wants to under- 
take. By careful questioning and listening, FINCA 
helps villages acquire the necessary skills to plan, 
budget, manage, and evaluate their projects. 

@ How the money is spent, whether for 
individual or collective self-help projects, 
is determined by majority vote of com- 
munity residents. 

e Villagers replenish their fund in agricul- 
tural commodities rather than cash, at the 
end of every harvest. 

@ The village also uses agricultural commo- 
dities to meet its annual amortization 
payment to FINCA. 

e@ FINCA then markets these commodities 
used for loan repayment and/or fund 
replenishment. By arranging national- 
level wholesale contracts, FINCA helps 
rural communities obtain the highest 
possible prices for their produce. 


FINCA Creates a Permanent Financial 
Mechanism: A Self-help Revolving Loan 
Fund. 


Make a Sound Investment 
in Self-reliance 


e A donation of $50 will finance a self-help 
loan for one rural family. 

@ A donation of $900 will finance the serv- 
ices of a FINCA peasant-promoter for an 
entire year, assisting at least 10 rural 
villages. 

@ A donation of $2,500 will finance a Com- 
munity Revolving Fund that can support 
the continuing self-help efforts of 50 
rural families. 

Services to Contributors 
specialized Reports. Specialized community 
reports will be available to donors of $2,500 or 
more. Furthermore, FINCA will always be happy 
to respond to your inquiries concerning financial 
and program status. 

Field Visits and Tours. FINCA welcomes pro- 
spective contributors to observe the program in 
operation. FINCA will be glad to arrange group 
tours on a tax-deductible basis for those wishing 
to visit the communities we assist. 

Additionally, you will receive a semiannual 
newsletter containing program news and 
human-interest stories, as well as an annual 
financial statement, audited by the international 
accounting firm Arthur Andersen & Company. 


The Need Exists. FINCA Is Ready. 


Get Involved! 


(Soe SES ee 
I am interested in FINCA: 


CL) Please send me additional information. 


] Please telephone me for an appointment 
to discuss the FINCA program. 


C] Send me information about your bequest 
and living memorial program. 


C) Enclosed is a contribution of $ 
Please keep me informed. 

Name 

Address 

City, State, Zip 

Telephone 


Foundation for International 
Community Assistance 


301 West S3rd Sureet, Suite 3-1, New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 307-5810/5821 


Falsifications and Misrecon- 
structions of Pre-Columbian Art, 
by Elizabeth Boone, Dumbarton 
Oaks, Washington, DC, 1982, 16. 


Health Guide for Travellers to 
Warm Warm Climates by Stanley S.K. 
Seah, M.D., The Canadian Public 
Health Association, 1335 Carling, 
Suite 210, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
K1Z 8N8, 1983, price unknown, 
Excellent and comprehensive book— 
it would be difficult to imagine 
how more information could be 
packed in a book small enough to 
take along on your travels, Can 
be used be doctors, nurses and 
other health workers as reference, 


Costa Rican Natural History, 
edited by Daniel H. Janzen, (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), 850 
pages, 336 photos and drawings, 
Organization for Tropical Studies, 
P.O.Box DM, Duke Station, Durham, 
North Carolina 27706 USA, $30. 
Marvelous collection of the works 
of 174 scientists. Generous dona- 
tions made the low price possible, 


rly Ceremonial Architecture in 
the Andes, edited by Christopher 
B. Donnan, Dumbarton Oaks, 


Washington, DC, 1985, 15. 


Great Travelling Disasters, by 
Hugh Vickers and Caroline McCol- 
lough, Papermac, 2.50 Pounds 
Sterling. Read this and you may 
never leave home again. 


Shabono by Florinda Donner, 
Paladin, London, 1984, 2.95 Pounds 
Sterling, A supposed report of a 
white woman's 'field work’ with 
the Yanomami Indians, but Survival 
-International says: '...the book 
‘is little more than a cleverly 
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fictionalised reworking of the 
story of Helena Valero...fleshed 
out through a judicious use of the 
ethnographic literature,..No sur 
prise, then, that it has received 
a rave review from another famous 
fictional anthropologist, Carlos 


Castaneda,...This is not a book 
for those who want to know what 
the Yanomami are really like.’ 


Adventuring in the Andes, by 
Charles Frazier with Donald Se— 
creast, Sierra Club Books, San 
Francisco, 1985, $10.95. Covers 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Galapagos 
and Amazon. Includes trail info 
and a complimentary write-up of 
the South American Explorers Club 
which, needless to say, will not 
influence the review we plan to 
write in the next issue. 


The Inka Road System, by John 
Hyslop, Academic Press, Inc., 
Orlando, FL, 1984, 


Pre-Columbian Plant Migration, 
edited by Doris Stone, Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnolo- 
gy, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1984, #30. 


Warriors, Gods and Spirits from 
Central and South American 
Mythology, by Douglas Gifford, 
Schocken Books, New York, 1983, 
$15.95. 


Land of Bitterness and Pride, film 


by Nina Gladitz, inquire Survival 
International. A truer story than 
Burden of Dreams of Werner 
Herzog's bungling in the Peruvian 
jungle in 1979, Gladitz film was 
made with the cooperation of the 
Aguaruna Indians who rebelled 
against Herzog when he demanded to 


film Fitzcarraldo on their land, 


Parque Nacional Huascaran bs im 
Bartle, “Huaraz, Peru, 198 1985 

A beautiful picture book of the 
Cordillera Blanca containing some 
65 color illustrations, The text 
is in English and Spanish, and the 
book includes a number of excel- 
lent three-color maps of the 
various peaks, 

Parque Nacional Huascaran is 
not just for climbers, but for all 
who want to bring back a souvenir 
of the beauties of this 
magnificent national park. 

The book is on sale in Peru, 
and copies can be ordered through 
the SAEC office in Lima, 


Worlds Apart: An Explorer's Life 


by Rob Robin Hanbury—Tenison, Se 
Granada, 1984, 256 pp., 10.95 
Sterling. 


Robin Hanbury-Tenison is well- 
known to many as President of 
Survival International, the first 
to drive across South America (The 
Rough and the Smooth, 1969) and 
author of such books as A Question 
of Survival (1973) and Aborigines 
of the Amazon Rainforest: The 
Yanomani (1982), 

Autobiographical and superbly 
illustrated, this book lovingly 
recounts Hanbury—Tenison’s Asian 
and South American expeditions, 
His deep concern for the future of 
tribal peoples, particularly those 
of Central Brazil, is powerfully 
communicated. 


Cut Stones and Crossroads by 
Ronald Wright, New York and 
London, Viking Press, 1984, $20. 
Ronald Wright is a British 
archaeologist, a fine writer and 
an experienced traveler who re- 
counts a sojourn through Peru. 
There’s a lot to be learned from 
Wright, He tells historical 
anecdotes that I haven't read 
elsewhere. He weaves in many 
Quechua (or Runasimi, as the 
author refers to the indigenous 
language) terms into the text. 
And the chapter on the layout of 
the city of Cusco is a ‘must’ for 
even the most casual of tourists 
visiting that ancient capital. 
Ronald Wright's book is 
subtitled: 'A Journey in the Two 
Worlds of Peru,’ and it portrays 


the ongoing clash of the two cul- 
tures which characterize the coun- 
try: the Hispanic and the Indian, 
His is a perceptive travelogue of 
Indian Peru today, or what still 
physically and spiritually exists 
of that culture. He has also sen- 
sitively interspersed bilingual 
lyrics and verses throughout the 
text of the book. A welcome 
addition to any reader’s library. 


— Ivan Angsburger 


Climbing and Hiking in Ecuador. By 
Rob Rachowiecki, Bucks, England, 
Bradt Enterprises, 1984. 160 pp., 
color map, $10.95 plus 1 postage 
from Bradt Enterprises, 93 Harvey 
St., Cambridge, MA 02140. 

Ecuador's ‘Avenue of the Vol- 
canoes’ has long been a popular 
destination among Andean~-bound 
adventurers. Lovely snow peaks 
rise above the exotic paramos 
(tropical tundra) offering many 
fine ascents, Climbers have often 
prepared themselves along the 
Avenue for more difficult high- 
altitude ventures in the rest of 
the Andes. Hikers, too, will find 
Ecuador a rewarding destination, 

The Avemme of the Volcanoes is 
popular with guidebook writers. 
No less than four have appeared in 
the last decade. Rachowiecki’s is 
the best of the lot and will pro- 
bably remain the definitive guide— 
book for some years to come. If 
anything is lacking, it is a list- 
ing of technical climbs for the 
more ambitious. 

The first guide in English was 
The Fools’s Climbing Guide to 
Ecuador and Peru by Michael Koer— 
ner, 1976. It is a delight — 
full of pithy comments and 
irreverent wit. Koerner describes 
a few peaks not included in the 
present book, but Rachowiecki's 
route descriptions are far more 
detailed. 

Backpacking and Hiking in Vene~ 
zuela, Colombia and Ecuador by 
Hilary and George Bradt, 1979, 
contains a half dozen Ecuadorian 
hikes, a third the total of Racho- 
wiecki and only two peak ascents 
(Cotopaxi and Chimborazo). 

Climber Marco Cruz, the most 
experienced guide in Ecuador, 
wrote Die Schneeberge Ecuadors 
(The Snow Mountains of Ecuador), 
1983. If you read German and. can 
find it, it’s as good as Rachowie— 


cki. 

Rachowiecki offers hints for 
aspiring andinistas: what to 
take, how to avoid ripoffs, weath- 
er conditions, and much more, All 
the standard routes of Ecuador's 
ten peaks that rise above 5,000 
meters are described — from Chim— 
borazo (the highest and only 
6,000—-meter peak) to Tungurahua, 
'the easiest snow climb in 
Ecuador.’ 

Rachowiecki’s book lacks the 
route diagrams that are a nice 
feature of Koerner'’s guide, but 
the sketch maps will put you on 
the correct side of the mountain, 
and the text takes you from there 
to the top. In only a few in— 
stances does the author provide 
alternatives to the standard 
routes, 

The twenty or so hikes included 
in the guide range from half-day 
excursions to week-long backpacks. 
Anyone based in Quito can choose 
from a half-dozen easy day trips 
or from more rugged outings to the 
volcanoes nearby. Of the hikes, I 
found especially alluring the 
descriptions of the trek around 
Cotopaxi, the Inca road and ruins 
of Ingapirca, and the descent from 
the Andes into the remote tropical 
rain forest, 

One slight error on page 98 I 
must mention, Cotopaxi has indeed 
"long been considered the highest 


Bradt 
Publications 


BACKPACKING IN PERU & BOLI- 
VIA: Hike the original pre-Inca and 
Inca trails to Machu Picchu, Chavin 
and Coroico, Into the Cordillera 
Blanca, through the “Switzerland 
of Peru,” across the Andes and 
down into the jungles. (3rd Edition) 


BACKPACKING IN VENEZUELA, 
COLOMBIA & ECUADOR 


BACKPACKING IN MEXICO & 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


These Titles and More Available 
from Bradt Enterprises: 


41 Nortoft Rd 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Bucks SLSOLA 
ENGLAND 


95 Harvey St 
Cambridge, MA 02140 


active volcano in the world,’ even 
if incorrectly. But it is not 
Tupungato, but Ojos del Salado in 
Chile that deserves the honor of 
highest volcano, The fumaroles at 
about 6,550 meters on Ojos del 
Salado lie at an elevation higher 
than any other known volcanic 
activity on the planet. 

I have never seen the volcanoes 
of Sangay, Reventador or Sumaco, 
the most remote in Ecuador, but 
they have fascinated me for years. 
Until recently, climbing them in- 
volved true expeditioning through 
deep, almost untracked jungles. 
Thus, I was disillusioned to learn 
that new roads have made them less 
inaccessible. Of Sumaco, Koerner 
wrote simply, ‘Hire guides and 
chop east through the jungle for 
about eight days.’ Today, only 
three to five machete-wielding 
days are needed, according to 
Rachowiecki, and another new road 
will soon bring Sumaco within even 
closer reach, Unfortunately, in 
Ecuador as elsewhere, mountain 
wilderness is threatened by man's 


relentless intrusion, 
— Pieter Crow 


AGENDA 


Why do people 
sink whaling ships, 
release dolphins, 
boycott veal...? 


Haven’t you ever wondered 
whether we really need toexploit animals 
and nature the way we do? 


A movement is being built to challenge 
these forms of exploitation and the cultural 
attitudes that go with them. Nature alien- 
ation wounds our society; the healing 
requires political action. 


Read about it in AGENDA, the indepen- 
dent, bi:monthly newsmagazine of the 
rapidly growing animal rights/liberation 
movement. 


AGENDA’S 25 contributing editors keep 
you in touch with the action for improved 
relations with the rest of the planet. 


OD Here’s $15. Send AGENDA 
for one year. 


0 Here’s $2. Send a sample 
AGENDA. 


Name 


Address 


Mail check and coupon to: 
Animal Rights Network 
Box 5234/Westport, CT 06881 
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Quechua Spoken Here 


There is now available in Cuzco 

a really fine Quechua book written 

by Steven and Nancy Hornberger, 

Harvard grads both of them. It's 

in Spanish, Quechua and English, 

about the size of a telephone book 
and costs around US {25, 

— William 'Lennie’ Leonard 

Leonard's Lodgings 

Av. Pardo 820 

Cuzco, Peru 


Limited Partnership 


I am in the process of doing a 
series of three to four week kayak 
trips through 1986 along the 
Amazon River. I am interested in 
hearing from anyone who would like 
to join me on one of these trips, 


— Michael Travis 
P.O. Box 3931 
Freeport, Grand Bahama 


First Things First 


Regarding the Source of the 
Amazon (Issue 10), I agree with 
the Poles...or rather, they agree 
with me, I came to the same con- 
clusion 15 years ago and organized 
an expedition to the source, spon- 
sored by the National Geographic 
Society, the Inter-American Geode— 
tic Survey and the Peruvian IGM. 
We worked from aerial photos from 
various mapping wings — the SAN 
of Peru, NGS cartographers, and 
others — to determine the source 
before we actually climbed there. 
Our naming of the source has been 
ratified by the Smithsonian, which 
published in its magazine a pic— 
ture of the source lake bearing my 
name, German maps and geographic 
publications agree with our iden- 
tification of the source, as does 
the IGM in Peru. When the IGM 
publishes new maps, this will be 
noted. 
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LETTERS 


Guinness Book of Records still 
holds to the source claimed by 
Frank and Helen Schreider in the 
NGS book Exploring the Amazon, 
which was published before our 
expedition, I mentioned in the 
1972 NGM article that Laguna 
McIntyre would not always be the 
source lake — or pond — because 
of the tunnel to be bored through 


the Andes by MACON to bring water 
to the western desert coast. I 
visited the MAOON project in the 
upper Colca River valley in Octo- 
ber last. The five participating 
nations (Canada, England, Spain, 
Sweden and South Africa) have 
already spent $700 million and are 
ready to conclude the final $200 
million phase: the Trans—Andean 
Tunnel, When that is completed, 
Peru's Lake Junin will become the 
source lake of the Andes and the 
Rio Mantaro the furthest source 
river. It will be a while yet, 


— Loren McIntyre 
Arlington, Virginia 


Bad News 


(Editor: For info on letter below, 
write Denver Office.) 

I have been traveling in Peru 
for the past month, Around 17 
Jamuary 1985 we were in the jungle 
near Satipo, going by canoe on the 
Perene River, when we saw a dead 
man floating in the river. He had 
probably been there for a month, 
The natives said nothing, They had 
not reported it and had no such 
intention, We failed to report it 
to the Peruvian authorities, main- 
ly because my traveling companions 
refused to get involved, I sin- 
cerely felt the same way. 

The main reason for my concern 
is that the body was that of a 
foreigner, a male Caucasian about 
30 to 35 years old, The only thing 
he had on was a leather belt with 
a beautiful buckle. We took some 
photos of him, which I can give 


you if necessary. Every night I 
think there must be people who 
loved him searching for him, and I 
have not done the right and proper 
thing in reporting it to the local 
police. I am a Peruvian and my 
companions were gringos. None of 
us wished to be caught up in the 
bureaucracy which would have 
resulted. 

The closest town to the site is 
Satipo, From Satipo going down the 
Perene to Puerto Ipoke towards the 
Cascadas, the body was about half 
an hour’s ride by motor boat. 
There are three native communities 
along the way, but it is a very 
isolated place, Few outsiders pass 


that way. Since you are a concern 
ed organization, I leave the mat- 
ter to you, Please keep in touch. 

(Name withheld) 


I Huantar Trade Photos 


At Chavin de Huantar I lost my 
reel of film taken inside the 
temple — every last one, includ— 
ing a picture of an ampitheater- 
like construction, Would anyone be 
kind enough to send me either 
their negatives or duplicates of 
the interior of this temple and 
the ampitheater? In return I will 
help as much as I can to give you 
information or pictures of places 
you might have missed yourselves, 
This includes most Mexican sites, 

— John E, Myles 
6324 Bowmont Cres, NW 
Calgary, Alberta T3B 2H4, Canada 


Experience Pays 


If you are in contact with 
people who have interesting travel 
plans in Latin America, who need a 
companion, but are short on money, 
please put them in touch with me. 
I'm interested only in people with 
considerable experience in Latin 
America, who speak Spanish or 
Portuguese, reliable people, no 
dopers or drunks, people who can 
take off and travel for a month or 
more, people who can hike, travel 
with the pigs and chickens, etc. 
I would be glad to put up the 
money for an interesting trip. 

If you've got the experience, 
I've got the money. 

— Noel Haas 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


CLUB NEWS 


Lima Beings 


OUR PROFOUND thanks, to say 
nothing of wnending gratitude to 
Ethel Greene and Ann Bolin for 
ably steering the Lima Headquar— 
ters through hard times. It is 
not always easy to find competent, 
kindly and considerate people to 
staff the Lima office, especially 
since the Club relies on volun- 
teers. But even had we paid a 
lavish salary, we could not have 
expected more from these two 


worthy people. 
Route-A-Toot 


YOU ASKED FOR it, and here it is 
— a topographic hiking map of the 
Cordillera Vilcanota—Ausangate 
with campsites, trails, hot-— 
springs, and other valuable infor— 


mation, You can obtain this im- 
portant and elegant addition to 
cartographic science for a 
trifling #325 to members, $5.25 
to non-members, 


From Lima 


CLUB MANAGER Ethel Greene cautions 
that travelers leaving Peru must 
reconfirm their flights three days 
before departure, otherwise the 
computer cancels the reservation 
(regardless of what it says on the 
ticket), Club members should give 
the Club telephone number as their 
number in Lima and provide the 
Club staff with flight informa— 
tion, They will then confirm your 
flight for you, 

For the moment, not all banks, 
hotels, etc. in Peru are accepting 
travelers cheques, And even when 
they do, they are exchanged at a 
lower rate. If you do bring 
travelers cheques, Bank of America 
cheques are more negotiable than 
American Express, but U.S, dollars 
pay a better rate and are accepted 
more widely. Lima advises that if 
you are flying to Peru, don't 


change money in Miami. The 
exchange rate is low. Lima's 
Jorge Chavez Airport bank is open 
24 hours a day, but even here, 
change only a small amount, The 
rate is better in downtown Lima. 

Taxis from the airport to 
downtown Lima should charge about 
two dollars, three at night. Cabs 
just outside the airport will be 
less likely to attempt scalping 
customers. A 'colectivo’ called 
TransHotel with a small office at 
the airport, also transports 
people for a reasonable fee. Club 
members arriving during the day, 
can come to the Club to store 
luggage and get advice on hotels, 

If you have left anything in 
storage at the Lima Clubhouse, get 
in touch with Ethel and advise her 
of your intentions. Possessions 
left for more than a year will 
become Club property and be sold 
off unless you tell us what to do 
with the stuff, 

The Lima Clubhouse under 
Ethel's wise and thoughtful 
leadership has instituted a book 
exchange where members can 
exchange books one-for-one (unless 
it’s an uninteresting book), or 
alternatively, members can borrow 
books upon swearing a solemn oath, 

If you've been spending all 
your time in the States recently, 
you've probably missed the highly 
informative and significant lec-— 
tures on subjects of importance to 
Latinophiles and educated travel— 
ers held at the South American 
Explorers Club. Special thanks to 
author and guide Hilary Bradt for 
her much acclaimed talk on back— 
packing and hiking in Central and 
South America and to the recently 
wed Rob Rachowiecki who spoke on 
climbing and hiking in Ecuador, 
the Galapagos, Mexico and Central 
America. Rob is in Peru doing 
research for his new book, Peru, A 
Travel Survival Kit. 


Sen 
Gras 


tambo treks . 


Ollantaytambo Cuzco, 


we live in ollantaytambo, peru. 
inca roads & ruins, snowcapped peaks, verdant jungle — they all lie in our backyard 
we know it as well as you know yours. !& because we live here, we can 
afford to take you at prices you can afford to pay. 
write our u.s, agent for our free brochure: 
vicki weeks/5210 12th n.e./seattle, wash. 98105 


(GERMANS Continued) 


situation warranted. Indeed, the 
overwhelming lust for gold made 
many explorers more ruthless than 
they might otherwise have been, 
The German explorers found it 
convenient to follow this well- 
established tradition, 

But the German explorers ex-— 
hibited some admirable qualities, 
They certainly never lacked en- 
durance or bravery. They spent 
years tramping through unexplored 
wilderness, suffering thirst, 
starvation, disease and Indian 
attacks — all in pursuit of vague 
rumors of gold. They endured 
thick humid jungles, bitter cold 
mountains, blazing-hot plains and 
flooded rivers, All this demanded 
an almost incredible courage and 
strength, Although Dalfinger, 
Federmann, Hohermuth and Hutten 
never found the fabled kingdom of 
their dreams, their deeds (and, of 
course, those of the Spanish ex- 
plorers) represent an epic 
achievement of exploration that 
has never really been surpassed, 
even by the great African 
explorers of the 19th century. Mf 
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Sky High Relief 


INTERESIED in a wall-sized, 41 X 
54 inch (104 X 137 cm), raised 
relief map of South America? 
Well, you can order one from 
Nystrom, 333 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60618 (tel: 312-463- 
1144). We almost did, since it 
would look very attractive on the 
Club wall, But then we found out 
it carries whopping $122 price 
tag, not to mention 435-50 ship- 
ping costs, depending on location, 
Nonetheless, it does come with a 
golden-olive metal frame with 
hangers, There is a discount for 
orders of a 1,000 or more, and if 
you avail yourself of this bar- 
gain, we expect you to donate at 
least one to your Club. This will 
be appreciated and virtually 
guarantee a warm mention of your 
beneficence in an upcoming issue 
of the magazine, 


Inca Dinka Parlez Vous? 


A language course Quechua Hablado 
del Cuzco is available on cassette 
from Language Laboratory, DMLL, 
Morrill Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14853. Recorded by 
Sola and Cusihuaman, the complete 
set consists of twelve casettes at 
a cost of $64.80, plus $2.50 shi 
ping. Individual casettes are 
each and consist of forty to sixty 
minutes of material suitable for 
language lab or home use. Reel—to- 
reel master tapes are available 


upon request. 


LAILA Again 


IN THE LAST issue we told you of 
the Latin American Indian 
Literatures Association (LAILA) 
but neglected to mention how to 
join. Write to Club member Monica 
Barnes at Box 188, Dravosburg, PA 
15034 for more information, The 
LAILA is holding its IV Inter- 
national Symposium from Jamary 4— 
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12, 1986 at Mérida, Yucatan, Be- 
sides the 50 papers to be present-— 
ed, there will be a workshop on 
Quechua music, cultural events and 
optional guided tours of Chichen 
Itza and the Puuc area, 

The Symposium will be held 
immediately prior to the IT Oxford 
Congress on Archeoastronomy and 
Ethnoastronomy, centered around 
the appearance of Halley’s Comet, 


Height Report 


FOR THOSE OF you heading for the 
hemisphere's highest peak, a 
recent article by Dan Leeth will 
be of use. It appears in the 
July-August 1985 issue of Summit 
magazine and gives information 
about the current regulations and 
requirements concerning climbing, 
as well as route advice. Taking 
along an EKG is still a good idea, 
says Leeth, though it may not be 
strictly necessary. A copy of the 
issue or a subscription can be had 
by writing Summit at Box 1889, Big 
Bear Lake, CA 92315 USA, 

We are looking forward to a 
guide to Aconcagua that Dan is 
putting together. We will advise 
you when and where it is available 
in a future issue of the South 


American Explorer. 
Bridging the Gap 


THOSE INTERESTED in obtaining 
general information on the Darien 
Gap and the Darien National Park 
should contact the Natural 
Renewable Resources Directorate in 
the National Parks Department 
(RENARE), Apartado 2016, Cuidad de 
Panama, Panama, 


Cheep Books 


SOUTH AMERICAN birding books 
available at Audubon House: 


Subantarctic, Watson...... US19 95 
Aves Argentinas, Norosky.....14.95 


Birds of Chile, Vol.1, 

TOMNSON Sacace ce cine Oc cccseceusce0 
Birds of Chile Supplement, 
JORNSOS rev ce ceccea eee ceweeeeedbedO 
Birds of the Falkland Islands, 
WO0d isis waccues Gove Gecseeceesezeod 


Galapagos, Harris...........10.95 
Birds of Guyana, Snyder...... 7.00 
Guide to Birds of Patagonia, 

RECO caccve ass sennavnseseiaeee Letl 
Birds of Department of Lima, 
PETU, “KOCPKC Hee ceiswisieicic-cicieeve, D095 
Las aves sudamericanas, 

Nol, 1, OLr0g. sco ccicccccecce 20000 
Species of birds of South 

America with Distribution, 

de Schauensee. ....c0ccsceeceedd .50 
Birds of Isla Grande, Tierra 
del Fuego, Humphrey.......... 


de Schauensee ,Phelps (paper) ..19.95 


9.95 


Field checklists are also 
available for a number of South 
and Central American countries 
including Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Peru, the Guyanas, 
Vewnezuela, Guatemala and Panama, 

Make check payable to Los An- 
geles Andubon Society, 7377 Santa 
Monica Blvd, Los Angeles Ca 90046. 
Because of postage uncertainty, 
the Society prefers to bill you. 
Prices subject to change, 


Diamox 


HILARY BRADT reports the apparent 
success of Diamox in treating high 
altitude sickness. She says: 
‘South Hampton University did a 
controlled trial of the drug 
during their 1982 Andean expedi-— 
tion, and none of their members 
who took the drug got soroche 
while about half of the placebo 
ones did, Not enough subjects for 
it to be scientifically proved 
effective, but I’ve had similar 
success with one group who took it 
(three days before starting out 
for high altitudes). None of them 
had any altitude sickness, whilst 
in all my other groups, at least 
one member suffered, 


Dial-A-Disease 


HEADED FOR the Venezuelan inter- 
ior? Do you know what imnocula- 
tions you need? Do you know what 
to do about diarrhea, malaria, 
etc.? 

Well, for travelers starting 
out from the United States, a new 
telephone advisory service has 
started up out of Rose Medical 
Center in Denver, Colorado, By 
calling (303)320-7277, you can 
learn what health hazards are 
present in any country or area in 
the world, 

For those living in or passing 
through the Denver area, Rose 
Medical Center offers personal 
consultations with their 
oo disease experts for 
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Bat Lovers Unite 


AFFICIONADOS OF bats now have a 
club to call their own: Bat Con 
servation International (BCI). 
BCL is a nonprofit organization 
founded by Drs. Merlin Tuttle and 
Robert Stebbings. Its purpose is 
to prevent extinction of bat 
species, to ensure survival of 
viable bat populations, and to 
inform the public of the value of 
bats, Take heart, Warren "Batso’ 
Harding, your prayers are being 
answered! For membership and in- 
formation, write to: Milwaukee 
Public Museum, 800 West Wells 
Street, Milwaukee, WI 53233. 


Downward Bound 


SPELUNKING IN Venezuela? Get in 
touch with the Sociedad Venezolana 
de Espeleologia, Apartado 47.334, 
Caracas 1041-A, Venezuela. Some 
of you bat fans may find kindred 
spirits here. 


YEN 


Maroti-Shobo 
Cooperative 


Shipibo and Conibo Indian Art 
of Peru’s Jungle 


Traditional 
Ceramics & Textiles 


For more information, please write: Ad- 
ministrator, Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, 
Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex PERU attention 
telephone 6551. 


la brisa 


La Brisa is located in the 

heart of Peru's Amazon Jungle 
near the Ucayali River — 

just five miles from \the city 
of Pucallpa on Lake; Yarinacocha. 
La Brisa offers: 


Rustic, fully furnished 
bungalows 
Jungle style restaurant serving 
local & international meals 
Lake beauty — swimming, 
fishing & jungle tours 
A perfect base camp for your 
jungle excursions 
Cooling breezes and 
spectacular sunsets 
Prices to suit your vacation 
budget 

© One to thirty-day river trips 

@ 15% Discount for members of 
the SA Explorers Club 

For reservations of more information, write: La 


Brisa, Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 202, Pucallpa, 
Poru. 


TREK PERU 


THE ONLY WAY TO SEE PERU... GET YOUR BOOTS ON AND TREK IT 


¢ Inca Trail to Machu Picchu 
* Cordillera Blanca 


Andean 
Guides 


* Cordillera Huayhuash & 


* Cordillera Vilcanota 


Outfitters 


Contact Us: TrekPeru, U.S., Office, 2239 East Colfax Ave. #210, Denver, CO 


80206. Tel: (303) 321-7246 


Or In Peru: Casilla 5194, Lima 18; Tel: 466245 


GRAN VILAYA cont. 


hunter who remembers seeing a 
stone feline with a water spout 
protruding from its mouth,’ 

Savoy, President of the Andean 
Explorers Club of Reno, Nevada, 
worked closely with the Instituto 
Nacional de Cultura, Enturperu 
(Peru's tourism board), the Guar- 
dia Civil, and Loren McIntyre of 
the National Geographic Society, 
In all, the 25 expedition members 


spent 60 days in the remote 
regions of the upper Rio Maranon, 


Dr. Federico Kauffmann Doig, 
the Director of Lima’s Institute 
of Amazon Archaeology and con- 
sidered to be Peru's premier 
archaeologist, is enthusiastic 
about what he has seen in photos 
shown to him by Savoy. The find, 
Kauffmamn said, ‘constitutes some— 
thing sensational’ and ‘confirms 
the importance which the Amazonian 
Andes had as a connection between 
(pre-Inca) mountain and jungle 
cultures.’ Savoy is undoubtedly 
the first professional investiga— 
tor to reach the site, Kauffmann 
added. 

The Director of the Peruvian 
Government's archaeological divi- 
sion, Carlos Guzman Ladron, stated 
that the government had no listing 
of ruins located in the vicinity 
of the Gran Vilaya discovery, 

Dr. John Hemming, Director of 
The Royal Geographical Society and 
author of Conquest of the Incas 
and other historical works on 
South America, said the find was 
very important. Dr. Hemming is 
expected to accompany Savoy and 
others on the second expedition to 
Gran Vilaya in September 1985. 


Walking! 


America’s first magazine for 
walkers. Link up with other walk- 
ers in your area, Learn about 
new shoes just for walkers. Hear 
latest news of long-distance foot- 
paths, laws to protect pedes- 
trians, guidebooks for walkers. 
racewalking news, and much 
more! 


Sample copy: $1. 


Send to WALKING JOURNAL. 
Box 454-C Athens, GA 30603 
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NEWS SHORTS 


Rodent Patrol 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION, Lagostomus 
maximus, or the plains viscacha, 
is a large colonial rodent of the 
chinchilla family. A lowland, 
burrowing species, the range of 
the plains viscacha extends from 


Paraguay to central Argentina, 

In the early 1900s, Argentina 
declared viscachas a plague and 
subjected the rodents to a series 
of erradication programs, 


A viscacha study is now under— 


way. Its purpose is to obtain 
data for viscacha management. 


Volunteers for the viscacha 
project will be needed in 1985-86 
and those interested in assisting 
should contact the Biology Depart— 
ment at the University of Califor— 
nia, Berkeley. 


Mummy Dearest 


NINETY-SIX mummies recently dis- 
covered in northern Chile near 
Arica are believed to be the 
world’s oldest, 

Carbon tests in the United 
States have dated the oldest to 
around 6000 B.C., making them 
3,000 years older than the mummies 
of Egypt. 

U.S. pathologist Marvin 
Allison, working with University 
of Tarapaca’s Institute of Anthro- 
pology in Chile, obtained funds 
from U.S. sources to preserve the 
mummies, 

Autopsies of the mummies show 
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that about 25% of the men had 
signs of ‘chronic ear infections, 
Study of leg bones indicates many 
women had deformities, According 
to Allison and Chilean researchers 
these facts are evidence that the 
men dove for shellfish offshore 
and the women spent long hours 
squatting to shell the catch, 

The preparation of the mummies 
studied so far reveals incredible 
workmanship. Each corpse was 
skinned with a sharp instrument, 
probably a pelican’s beak, Major 
organs, muscles and even the brain 
were removed, The rest of the 
body was dried with coals and hot 
ashes, and the abdominal and chest 
cavity filled with minerals, wood 
or feathers. After being trussed 
up, the skin was pulled back in 


place like a glove and sewed 
together. 

Allison thinks that the 
presence of reinforcing sticks in 
the arms and legs and what appears 
to be later damage to the face 
masks as though by a fall, suggest 
that the mummies might have been 
placed upright for a time to serve 
as civic momuments, 


Inca Trail Junket 


EVERY YEAR 6,000 tourists make the 
five-day trek along the Inca Trail 
to the spectacular ruins of Machu 
Picchu, discovered by Hiram Bing- 
ham in 1911. Recognized by UNESCO 
as a World Heritage Site, the 
trail is now endangered. Trekkers 
from all over the world have al- 
ready caused irreparable damage 
with their garbage, campfires and 
offal. Past clean-ups have im- 
proved the situation temporarily. 
The tour company Journeys Interna— 
tional picked up over 1,400 pounds 
of trash during their last Inca 
Trail clean-up trek. Journeys is 
planning two more such treks next 
season, Still, what is needed is 
an ongoing management plan, 

Two non-profit organizations — 
the Machu Picchu Sanctuary Project 
and the Earth Preservation Fund — 


have been formed to provide help, 
A new trail map with stricter 
regulations is ready for publica- 
tion. Funds are also sought to 
maintain a team of ten to patrol 
the area. 

For information on how you can 
contribute to the project or par- 
ticipate, contact the Earth 
Preservation Fund, Inca Trail 
Project, Box 7545, Ann Arbor, MI 
48107, or call (313)665-4407. 


Museum Pieces 


ANCIENT WORKS of art and other 
priceless antiquities, many dating 
back to 6000 BRC, are disintegra— 
ting or being stolen in Peruvian 
museums, 

Archaeologists estimate that up 
to half of the ceramics, textiles 


and other artifacts in Peru's 250 
public and private museums have 
been lost or irreparably damaged 
in the last ten years. 

Museum holdings are riddled 


with termites, infested with rats 
and attacked by mold. Many of the 
mummies have been damaged by in- 
sects and moisture, and worst de- 
terioration of all has been to 
woven fabrics, some 8,000 years 
old. Then, too, thieves have 
broken into various collections 
and made off with numerous relics. 

Peruvian curators have conceal— 
ed the extent of the loss to jour- 
nalists, especially the fact that 
thousands of pre—Colombian objects 
have been smuggled out of the 
country. 

Some Peruvian archaeologists 
even maintain that the Peruvian 
law against the export of antiqui-— 
ties works against better conser— 
vation. They believe that through 
the sale of more common artifacts, 
Peru might raise enough funds to 
upgrade museum facilities — in- 
stall climate-controlled environ- 
ments, build proper storage space 


and add on conservation labor— 
atories, Nonetheless, a change in 
the law does not appear likely 
soon, 


Easter Egg 


NASA IS PUSHING for an emergency 
space shuttle landing strip on 
remote Easter Island, although the 
space agency concedes that the 
possibility of an unsceduled shut- 
tle landing is extremely remote, 


With the switch of shuttle 
operations from Cape Canaveral in 
Florida to the western test range 
in Lompoc, California, NASA feels 
it must have contingency landing 
areas in the Pacific Ocean, 

If the plan goes through and 
Chile approves, the United States 
will spend 18-20 million dollars 
to extend the existing runway on 
Easter Island from 9,600 feet to 
11,000 feet, This would make 
Easter Island, 2,350 miles out in 
the Pacifc, accessible to 
commercial DC-10 and 747 flights 
from almost anywhere in the world, 


At present, it looks likely 
that Chile will approve the runway 
project. But the addition of many 
Americans on Easter Island, ac-— 
cording to a Chilean Foreign Min- 
istry official, could complicate 
life for the 1,187 inhabitants. 


Reparaz 


EXPLORER, geographer, cartograph- 
er, author and discoverer of Colca 
Canyon, the world’s deepest gorge 
in southern Peru, Dr. Gonzalo de 
Reparaz Ruiz died at the age of 8&5 
on May 27, 1984. The Reparaz 
Guides to Peru became very popular 
since 1956 when first published, 
Dr. Reparaz spent years studying 
Peru's coastal rivers and was the 
first to study the geography of 
the Colca River. In 1981, a 
Polish expedition, ‘Canoandes 79,’ 
paid Dr. Reparaz appropriate tri-— 
bute in naming a section of Colca 
Canyon in his honor, 


Patagonia '85 


A JOINT ANGLO-Chilean venture to 
an unexplored region of the 
Patagonian ice-cap will, funds 
permitting, take place later this 
year. 


UNITEO STATES 


The TIMES 


of the Americas 


The only English-language newspaper 
whose coverage is devoted exclusively to 
news about Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 


cuattuaas 
£1 saLvaDoR 3 
CARAGUA 


SOSTA RICA 


Send this form to: 

The Times of the Americas aa 
910 17th Street, NeW. (632) at, 
Washington, D.C. 20006 ah 

(202) 293-2849 . 


Name: 
Address: 
ey 2) (2. 


The Times is published biweekly. Subscriptions are $25. Overseas air mail add $15 
to Central America and $40 to all other destinations; add $15 for surface delivery. 


WHITEWATER RAFTING ADVENTURES 


Escorted by the first explorer of the Colca Canyon 
Yurek Majcherczyk 


exvpedition inc 


CHIRIQUI RIVER 
PANAMA 

"A mountain gem in a 

lush tropical setting" 

Also included: Trek to 

Highest Volcano * 

Horseback * Water- 

sports in Contadora 

* KUNA Indians 

* Panama Canal * 

and more, 

(No experience 

necessary) 


COLCA RIVER, PERU 
WORLD'S DEEPEST CANYON 
Title page of "1984 
Guinness Book of World 
Records" (for kayak 
experts and advanced 
raftsmen ONLY!) 

UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 

FOR THE FIRST 

SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION, 
UNIVERSITY or MUSEUM, 
Also similar programs 

in Ecuador and Brazil 

(212) 286-9415 3170 MADISON AVE AT 42nd STREET 
TELEX 649191 ATT KON NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 


Peru’s Leading Monthly Guide 


A Publication of Lima Tours S.A. 
Belen 1040, Teléfono: 27-6720, Lima 
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News Shorts 


Continued... 


Remarkable though it may seem, 
there are parts of South America 
still unexplored, One of these is 
an area of the Patagonian ice-cap 
on the edge of which stands the 
unclimbed Cerro Aguilera. To ex- 
plore this region and ascend Cerro 
Aguilera are two of théims of 
the expedition called 


and three Chileans, 

The expedition hopes to assem— 
ble in Chile in November under the 
leadership of Mathew Hickman, 
president of Cambridge Univer-— 
sity’s Explorers and Travellers 
Club. 

Expedition scientists will 
spend six weeks making collections 
of plants and insects and study 
the area’s fauna, 

The botanical project will be 
done at the request of several 
scientific institutions, both in 
Chile and Britain, 

Those interested in or wishing 
to support Patagonia '85 should 
address correspondence to: Mathew 
Hickman, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
C2 1TJ, or tel:(0223)351767. 


Gold Bug 


THE U.S. Geological Survey has 
ammounced the discovery of a soil 
bacteria which seems to like gold 
almost as much as man, Bacillus 
cerus thrives near gold deposits 
and a simple, inexpensive test can 
announce the existence of gold and 
other metallic ores many metres 
below the surface, according to 
microbiologist John Watterson with 
the USGS in Denver. The process is 
easy to use, the only equipment 
needed being a pressure cooker and 
some disposible petri dishes. 
Tests at two sites have shown two 
and three times the normal amount 
of the ‘gold bug’ bacteria above 
the veins. 


Ho Hum Halley 


FORTUNATELY, we came to our senses 
in time, and before making flight 
reservations and booking expensive 
tours, we did a little research, 
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tagonia.;.. 
'85, comprised of five Englishmen * 


Of course, it may be the spectacle 
of a lifetime a couple of cen- 
turies from now, and reports have 
it that it was really something to 
see in Mark Twain's day. But the 
upcoming visit of Halley's Comet 
will offer the worst viewing in 
2,000 years. Nor is this dismal 
prospect improved by heading 
south. Even if conditions are 
favorable.— the sky clear of haze 
and pollution, the moon down and 
t 


all the x the comet will be 
barely nt the naked eye, a 


sort of luminescent smudge on the 
dome of night. 

Of course, if you're an astro- 
nomer with access to an observa- 
tory, that's different. But for 
us laymen, well, the fact is we 
may even need professional help 
just to locate it, and it’s not 
something guaranteed to thrill us 
to bits. 

So, will it be worth a trip to 
South America, southern Africa, 
Anstralia or New Zealand? If your 


sole purpose is to view a comet, 
don't bother. On the other hand, 


if you've always wanted to go to | 


one of these places, the comet is 
a goods excuse. The comet will be 
visible during March and April 


1986. Invest in a good pair of 
binoculars (the Plantetary Society 
recommends 7 X 50), because the 
comet will be dim and the light- 
gathering power of binoculars is 
more important than magnification. 
Stay away from long, narrow 
spyglass type telescopes, These 
may have the magnification, but 
the field of view is far too 
narrow for comet watching. 

Don't expect too-much of a 
comet, and remember if you've 
never been south before, there 
will be many other things to see 
in the southern sky. Look for the 
Southern Cross, the Coal Sack and 
the Clouds of Magellan — sights 
we never see up north, 


Cold Enough For You? 


IN 1982, SCIENTISTS wintering at 
the South Pole suffered the lowest 
temperature ever recorded there — 
minus 117° F. This took place 
June 23rd, under clear skies with 
a light wind blowing. The pre- 
vious record cold there was minus 
113°, measured in July 1965. But 
the record for all of Antartica is 
minus 127°, weathered by Soviet 
Scientists in Wilkes Land in 1960. 
Keep in mind these are still air 
temperatures — a slight breeze 
creates an enormous wind-chill 
factor easily plummeting the tem- 
perature off the charts. Off the 
charts is mims 149°, after that 
it doesn’t really make any 
difference. 


elaleleciuatem Viajes | turismo sa 


Some people come to Peru to watch birds— 


others to see art treasures. 


We work with these specialized 


groups—and many more. 


Contact Us: 


Av. Garcilaso De La Vega 955, Suite 405, Lima, Peru — Telf. 288380 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 10065, Lima, Peru — Cable PANORAMA 


